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Federal Housing Cuts Left Millions Without Homes 


Without Housing, areport — 
by the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project, shows 
how decades of federal __ 
housing cutbacks caused a 
huge rise in homelessness. 


by Terry Messman 


“n. 1898, French novelist Emile Zola 

wrote an open letter to the President 

of France, “J? Accuse!” (“I Accuse!’’), 

that exposed a conspiracy by French 
authorities to frame-Capt. Alfred Dreyfus 
and send him to Devil’s Island for treason, 
a crime he did not commit, while the real 
perpetrators walked free, protected by 
their positions of power. 


This month, homeless advocates on the 


West Coast will release a contemporary 


version of “J’Accuse!” in the form of a. 
scathing report. that shows how the unshel- . 


tered victims of our society’s unjust eco- 
nomic policies have been falsely accused 
by government officials of creating the very 
homelessness that has imperiled their lives. 
And like Zola’s “J’Accuse!,” this new 
report, entitled Without Housing, will bold- 
ly accuse the real culprits of their crimes —_ 


the wrongdoers in positions of power in the ’ 


federal government who have knowingly 
created a homeless crisis and refused to act 


See Federal Housing Cuts page 16 


‘“‘There was not a shred of evi- 
dence to show that the tenants 
did something wrong, or even 
knew that something was 
wrong when they went __ 
through the process of mov- 
ing into public housing.” 

— Attorney Laura Lane, 

East Bay Community Law Center 


by Lynda Carson 
“~. n Thursday, September 21, 
Alameda County Superior 
Court Judge Winifred Y. 
Smith rebuffed the ongoing 
attempts by the Oakland Housing 
Authority (OHA) to evict about 20: low- 
income families from their public housing 
units at Lockwood Gardens in Oakland. 
In a major setback to the OHA’s 
attempt to publicly demonize the poor 
families they are trying to evict from 
Lockwood Gardens, Judge. Smith stated in 
her ruling that the OHA has not proven in 
their eviction notice that the families had 
engaged in fraud to move into their hous- 
ing units. In addition, the judge stated in 
her ruling that the OHA has accepted rent 
payments from'the families. ~ 
Therefore, the demurrer submitted in 
defense of the families facing eviction is 


seinen 


Artist Jos Sances created this graph to show the inequities in federal housing subsidies. The upper line marked by teeth shows 


rising subsidies for homeowner tax deductions. The bottom line shows far smaller amounts allocated for affordable housing. 


“Sustained Without Leave To Amend,” 
according to Judge Smith’s ruling. 
The Eviction Defense Center and 
Oakland attorney Bob Salinas have been 
defending nine families facing eviction, 


and the East Bay Community ‘Law Center 


has been defending 11 more families fac- 
ing eviction. The attorneys believe that 
many more families who did not have any 
legal representation were actually evicted’ 


Jorge Aguilar (at left), an attorney with the Eviction Defense Center, and 
Chanteel Holoman, a tenant facing eviction, celebrate a legal victory. — 


from Lockwood Gardens. 
The mass eviction case gained local 
media attention in late April 2006, when 


the OHA issued a press release accusing 


one of its own former employees of com- 
mitting 34 counts of fraud and theft while 


moving 34 families into housing units at. 


Lockwood Gardens in Oakland. 
The OHA alleged that these 34 families 
were somehow involved in the corruption 
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taking place at their East District Office in 
Oakland, and that the families must face 
eviction because they were in some manner 
responsible for the alleged corrupt activities 
of the OHA’s own former clerk. 

“Right now, I have a sense of relief,” 
‘said Lockwood Gardens tenant Chanteel 


Holoman. “I feel there was a bit of justice — 


in the judge’s latest ruling; however, I feel 
it’s not over yet. The Housing Authority 
never seems to stop in their attacks 
against us.” 

Holoman described the mental anguish 
caused by the OHA’s relentless efforts to 
evict her and dozens of other low-income 
tenants. “This is always on our minds,” 
she said. “It’s all very emotional. We 


never know what to expect. We don’t - 


know when the next attack against us will 
-occur, or what the next notice placed on 
our door will mean for the existence of 
our lives. I have a small child, and this 
makes it especially hard on me.” 

Along with the harrowing anxiety of 
living on the brink of eviction for months, 
Holoman said the OHA had tried to ruin 


the reputation of poor tenants who were 


only seeking housing for their families. 
“It’s really unfortunate that our names 
have been tarnished by the OHA, and our 
crédibility ruined by the public attacks 
expressed against us in the media by OHA 


See Judge Refuses to Let OHA Evict page 14 
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The Crime 
of Pushing 
a Cart 


In Fresno, homeless 
’ people can be arrested, 
fined $1,000, and jailed 
for up to a year for 
having a shopping cart. 


by Mike Rhodes 


nder a new. ordinance passed 


in Fresno on September 19, 


homeless people can be arrest- 
ed, fined $1,000, and spend up 
to a year in jail for the crime of being in 


possession of a shopping cart. The City of - 


Fresno is adopting an ordinance that 


would criminalize homeless people who. 


use shopping carts as a means of trans- 
porting their possessions. : 

As one person at a public hearing said, 
the ordinance would make it illegal for mil- 
lionaires. to use shopping carts too, but we 
all know who this law is targeting. The law 
will subject any person with a shopping cart 
that has been removed from a business, to a 
$1,000 fine and up to one year in jail. 

This ordinance is part of an ongoing 
attack against this city’s homeless popula- 
tion. Fresno’s attacks have included the 
bulldozing of homeless encampments, 
destruction of homeless person’s personal 
possessions, an ordinance against aggres- 
sive panhandling, and the building of 
fences to prevent the homeless from 
accessing vacant, state-owned land. _ 

Several speakers at the Fresno City 
Council meeting on September 19 spoke 
out against the proposed shopping cart 
ordinance and linked it to the city’s attack 
on the homeless. ee 

: Harley Turner said, “The wheels begin 
to fal: off a city’s government when elect- 
ed cfficials and city managers begin to 
harass and attack the poor, hungry and 
‘ homeless in our city.” 

Barbara Hunt asked the Fresno City 
Council what happened with all of the 
money coming into the city to address the. 
homeless issue. Ms. Hunt said, “We have 
to protect these homeless, we have to 
have a place for them to stay, we’ve got to 
give them food, we’ve got to get them off 
the streets.” Hunt added that the city must 
address the issue of affordable housing 
and must provide services for the poor. 

Walt Parry, director of Metro Ministry, 
said, “The shopping cart ordinance is part 
of a much larger issue.” Parry explained 
that some homeless persons own their 
carts and that the law does not address the 
private ownership of. shopping carts. The 
ordinance assumes that all of the shopping 
carts in town are owned by businesses. 

Parry said, “We do not have the emer- 
gency shelters that we need in this com- 
munity... and we need to work on that so 
long- and short-term affordable housing is 
available. There are also civil liberties 
issues as to whether a specific vehicle, a 
shopping cart, can be determined to be 
illegal; and again, some people do own 
their own shopping carts and there have 
been some churches that have provided 
shopping carts to the homeless.” Parry 
said Metro Ministry would like to work 
with the city to look at the situation of the 
homeless and work out solutions. 

«Chris Schneider, director of Central 
California Legal Services, also focused on 
the big picture that the shopping cart ordi- 
nance is a part of. “Last year,” Schneider 
said, “the Brookings Institute published 
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Under a new Fresno Taw, this man can be arrested, fined and jailed for pushing his shopping cart. © 


‘Katrina’s Window.’ The study brought to 
light that Fresno has the highest rate of 
concentrated poyerty of all major U-S. 
metropolitan areas. In second place was 
pre-Katrina New Orleans.” [See: 


http://www. brookings.edu/metro/pubs/20 


051012_concentratedpoverty.htm] 
Schneider said that when the report was 
released, Fresno officials promised to 
address the issue, but that after a year he 
has seen no results, Challenged at this point 


in his presentation by City Council 


President Jerry Duncan to address the issue 
of the shopping cart ordinance, Schneider 
replied, “This is about poverty.” 

Schneider argued that the city should 
be developing a plan to address the home- 
less issue. He said, “The recent actions of 
the city through the police department, the 
sanitation department, and now the city 
council are directed at eradicating the 
homeless rather than eradicating the caus- 
es of homelessness.” 

Several City Council members were 
upset by the public comments and argued 
that they were not against the homeless. 

City Councilmember Tom Boyajian 
said, “There are several of-us on this 
board that believe strongly that-a lot of the 
federal money should be diverted to the 
poor and the homeless.” Boyajian said 
that Community Development Block 


Grant (CDBG) money should be used for. 


affordable housing and jobs for the poor. 
“Those monies go tothe police depart- 
ment and code enforcement,” Boyajian 
said, “and I’m sick and tired of having 
people come up here and saying that some 
of us don’t care. I care a lot. We advocate 
until we are blue in the face.” Boyajian 
challenged the homeless advocates at the 
meeting to show up when the budget is 


discussed and lobby to have CDBG funds 


used to help the poor and homeless. 
Cynthia Sterling, who represents a dis- 
trict where many homeless people live, 


said she did not see the ordinance as being . 


directed at the homeless.. However, in 
response to the presentations made before 
the council by homeless advocates, she 


“The law, in its majestic equality, fo 


Fresno City Councilmember Larry Westerlund said that he did not think the 
homeless were in possession of any of their own shopping carts and that the 
ordinance would apply equally to both millionaires and the homeless. 
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As one person at a public hearing said, the ordinance would make it illegal for | 
millionaires to use shopping carts too, but we all know who this law is targeting. - 
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Fresno police and sanitation workers raided a homeless encampment, 
seized their shopping carts and destroyed their possessions. 


moved to pull the item from the consent 
calendar. Sterling said she was concerned 
about the possibility that some of the 
shopping carts might be the property of 


‘homeless people and that the ordinance 
would violate their rights. 


After the hearing was continued, 


‘Sterling said she had checked with the city 


attorney and was convinced that the ordi- 
nance would not be used to target homeless 
people. Fresno Deputy Police Chief Robert 


-Nevarez assured the council that the ordi- 


nance was intended to reduce blight and 
would not be directed against the homeless. 


City Attorney James Sanchez agreed, . 


saying shopping carts that were not identi- 
fied as belonging to a business would not 
be taken from the homeless. Sterling said 


that “this ordinance repeats State. law” and 


that the police would not take a cart that 
was not identifiable. 

Following these assurances that the 
law would not target the homeless, City 
Councilmember Boyajian said, “Let’s 


state in the ordinance that it is not target- 


ing the homeless.” Councilmember Brian 


Calhoun, who helped write the ordinance, 


objected and said that while the point is 


rbids rich and poor alike to sleep under 
_ bridges, beg in the streets or steal bread.” — French author Anatole France 
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not to target the homeless, he was against 
including stating that in the ordinance. 


City Councilmember Larry Westerlund — 


said that he did not think the homeless 
were in possession of any of their own 
shopping carts and that the ordinance 
would apply equally to both millionaires 
and the homeless. Westerlund said he was 
offended that people would say that this 
was a piecemeal attack on the homeless. 
Earlier, several speakers had com- 


plained about Fresno’s lack of a plan to 


address homeless issues and expressed 


_ concern that this shopping cart ordinance, 


when added on to a panhandling ordi- 
nance, and the. fencing off of vacant land 
with razor wire, all amounted to an ad hoc 
approach to the problem. Westerlund was 
offended at the suggestion. 

Sterling moved to approve the ordi- 
nance, without changing the wording to 
say it would not target the homeless, and 


it passed unanimously. After 30 days, the. 


ordinance will become law.. 


"Mike Rhodes is editor of the Community 


Alliance newspaper in Fresno. He can be con- _ 


tacted by email at MikeRhodes@Comcast.net 
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“Most of the homeless people 

I’ve known will feed their 

- dog before they feed them- 

selves. The dog may be the 
only being in their life that 

accepts them.” — Teddy Knight 


- Story and interview by Joan Clair 


erkeley resident Teddy Knight 


seems natural. Having grown 
up in the rural outskirts of Memphis, 
Tennessee, Teddy, now 70, says she is no 
stranger to poverty. As a child, the high- 
light of her year was getting a big bale of 
used clothes from wealthier relatives in 
Washington, D.C. 


When she was young, she was taught 2 
~to share. Her family was hospitable to’ 


strangers, and neighbors were always wel- 
come when they dropped by. 

Teddy Knight embodies today what 
she learned while growing up. In recent 


- years, she has volunteered at YEAH, the 


youth shelter in Berkeley, prepared meals 
for the homeless and established friend- 
ships with several of the homeless people 
in her West Berkeley neighborhood. 
Therefore, when Teddy ran into two 
young homeless people panhandling out- 
side a Berkeley laundromat for laundry 
money, it didn’t seem unusual to her to 


_ invite them home to use her washer and 


dryer, and even take a shower. The home- 
less couple, Annabelle and Tattoo, visited 


Teddy’s home several times after that to" 


do their laundry. When they rescued a dog 
they named Patches, they brought him 


~ along and Teddy made him welcome also. 


The story of Patches’ rescue is, sadly, 


not an unusual one. Annabelle, an “animal - 
person” who had volunteered at the San — 


Diego Zoo, and Tattoo discovered a man 
at the Berkeley pound one evening about 
to put Patches into one of the pound’s 
holding boxes. The man, who was not 
homeless, said he couldn’t afford to feed 
Patches anymore. 


However, after an assessment of. 


Patches was done at the Berkeley Humane 
Society, it was suspected that someone 
had tried to train Patches to be a fighting 
dog and, having failed, decided to dump 
him. Annabelle and Tattoo persuaded the 
man to give the dog to them. 

Eventually, Annabelle and Tattoo 


- decided to leave Berkeley. They received 
a voucher to travel to San Diego by 
~ Greyhound Bus. Yet, due to the segrega- 


tion of domestic animals prevalent in our 
society in public transportation and else- 
where, they couldn’t bring Patches on the 


bus with them. It was also unlikely, had 
they tried to hitch, that anyone would- 


~ have picked up two young people with an 
85-pound American pit bull terrier, due to 
the fear of this breed. 

As a result, Annabelle and Tattoo 
asked Teddy Knight if she could keep 
Patches temporarily until they could 
return oe him, and she agreed. 


goes the extra mile to lend a 
helping hand, but to her it just 
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Going the Extra Mile to Help a Homeless Dog 


Teddy Knight dioica Patches, a homeless pit bull ferric. from two 
_ homeless young people who rescued the dog but couldn’t keep him. 


Teddy, who had previously been a 


human companion to a dog in her home, 
had never had a pit bull. She learned a lot 


about attitudes towards this breed of dogs 
in the process of assuming responsibility 


for Patches. She also has found a lot of 


respect for the way homeless people take 
care of their dogs. 

Fortunately, Patches was not discarded 
and now has a permanent home with Teddy 
Knight and her partner John McNabb. 


_ Although Annabelle and Tattoo did eventu- 
‘ally want to take Patches back, it was decid- 


ed that it would not be fair to subject him to 
another separation. He and Teddy have 
formed a bond. They have been together for 
more than two and.a half years. 

In fact, just.as Teddy went the extra 
mile for Patches, Patches has gone many 


extra miles for Teddy. She says that short- 


ly after she got Patches, she’ had surgery 
for thyroid cancer. Patches stayed close to 
her all during that time, and after she 


recovered from the surgery, the dog 


became her “personal trainer.” 
I interviewed Teddy Knight at her 


Berkeley home about her experiences in 


adopting a homeless dog. 


Street Spirit: What do you mean when 
you say Patches became your personal 
trainer after your surgery? 

Teddy Knight: He took on the role. 
As a result of him, I get lots of exercise. 
He always wants to go for a walk. I walk 
one or more miles a day with him which 
has really helped my blood pressure. I 


would never walk this much just for ny 


own weil-being. 
In fact, this is one of the reasons s why 
the dogs of homeless ‘people remain 


healthy. They get plenty of exercise. 


Some of the people I know who are 
homeless in West Berkeley walk with 
their ae for several miles every day. 


be Donate or Gubec tribe tc Bircat Spirit! 
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Street Spirit: You have also said that 


the personalities of homeless dogs may 
differ from dogs with homes. 

Teddy: Yes. For example, dogs who 
have homes are much more territorial and, 
therefore, more prone to be aggressive 


towards other dogs that encroach on their - 


territory .Dogs on the street don’t have 
homes to protect and are less territorial and 
aggressive. They are more socialized as 
they meet lots of other people and dogs. A 
whole street becomes their community. 

_ Street Spirit: You’ve also made some 
observations about the good care home- 
less people give to their animals. 

Teddy: Most of the homeless people 


- ’ve known will feed their dog before they 


feed themselves. The dog may be.the only 
being in their life that accepts them. 


“Street Spirit: Unconditional love, as 


in “dog” spelled backwards is “god.” 
Teddy: Homeless people have been 


depersonalized by the mainstream. They 


may internalize the judgments that they 
are failures, not worthy, not good enough. 
Their dog, on the other hand, lets them 
know they are valued and loved. Their 
dog doesn’t demand that they be a certain 
way; they’re accepted at face value by 


~ their dog. The dog is a life saver, and, as a 


result of their dog they may feel they have 
some value. 


Street Spirit: And possibly, that is the 
only value really worth having. They are 
loved for themselves, not for their accom- 
plishments, the amount of money they have, 
or any of the other trappings that can com- 
modify a person and provide fodder for the 
ego. People spend thousands of dollars to 


discover their true self, the self without con- 
. ditions, beyond achievement and money, 


and unconditional love through one spiritu- 
al discipline or path or another. A homeless 
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person can cover all this through their 
relationship with their dog. 
Teddy: Chronically homeless Reople: 


can’t live up to society’s expectations. 


However, a lot of stuff that is true for the 
homeless is also true for the human condi- 
tion. As a part of my training to become a 
deacon in the Episcopal Church, I was 
required to go to food pantries and places 
where one could get a free meal as if I 
was homeless myself. I found the other 
homeless people there to be very helpful 
and generous. They’d network with infor- 
mation, letting me know where I could go 
to get a haircut, shoes and clothes. I’ve 
seen them demonstrate this same generos- 
ity towards their dogs. 


- Street Spirit: Generosity and kindness 
towards all beings should be one of soci- 
ety’s expectations. When you assumed 
responsibility for Patches, did you have 


any idea of what would be involved in- 


caring for a pit bull? 

Teddy: I had to learn as I went along. 
Initially, when Patches came to live with 
me, he was very depressed. I gave him a 
chair that was “his chair” and:he stayed in 
it for four days. He refused to eat. He real- 
ly missed “his people.” Living with home- 
less people is different than living with 
family members who may work or go to 
school, and who are usually not with the 


dog all the time. Living with homeless - 


people means being with them 24/7. 

The only thing that got Patches<out of 
his chair was some neighborhood children 
who came over and befriended him. 


Street Spirit: Yes, sometimes children 


can reach animals in a spontaneous way 
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that grownups can’t.. 


Teddy: They took Patches to the 
Skateboard Park in University Village. 


Unfortunately, one of the children got into 
a fight with another neighborhood boy, 
and the police were called. Patches was 
taken to the pound; the police said he was 
being used as a weapon. Fortunately, I 
had registered him. 

When I was contacted, I was told that he 


See Adopting a Homeless Dog page 13 
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Religious leaders decried the 
31,230 citations issued to 
homeless people as “spiritu- 
ally bankrupt.” Enforcing 
these anti-homeless laws cost 
taxpayers $5.7 million. 


by Casey Mills 


As the colder weather of autumn 
approaches, a coalition of San Francisco’s 

. religious leaders joined together at City 
Hall recently to reveal the results of 
months of study on the city’s homeless 
policy. The results, they said, depicted the 
Newsom administration as simultaneously 
working to house as many homeless peo- 


ple as possible, while criminalizing those — 


it lacks the resources to serve. 

Clergy members decried the 31,230 
“quality of life” citations delivered in the 
past two-and-one-half years for behaviors 
such as sleeping outdoors or possessing 
an Open container as “spiritually bank- 
rupt;” and they also pointed out it cost 
taxpayers $5.7 million, and that 80 per- 
cent of the citations were dismissed. 

In addition, a civil rights lawyer was on 
hand to show that these citations often pre- 

_vent homeless people from getting the 
housing they so desperately need, revealing 
the contradictions in a city policy that 
works simultaneously to create housing 
opportunities, then takes these opportunities 
away. “It’s a policy in this city at war with 
itself,” said Reverend Schuyler Rhodes. _ 

Religious Witness with Homeless 

People, a broad interfaith coalition of the 

city’s religious leadefs, initiated the study 
months ago and released it to the public 
on August 31, 2006. Headed up by Sister 


Bernie Galvin, the study sought to unearth © 


the true costs of citing homeless people 
for “quality of life” infractions. 

Religious leaders previously lambasted 

_ these citations, which punish various nonvi- 
olent behaviors that often come as a result 
of being homeless, for being a cruel way to 
treat San Francisco’s less fortunate. The 
results of the new study, however, added 
important new critiques of the practice — 
the fact that it costs taxpayers millions 
every year, and that it runs directly counter 
to the Newsom administration’s effort to- 
house all homeless people. 

Since January of 2004, San Francisco 
has spent more than $5.7 million on issu-- 
ing “quality of life citations.” According 
to Elisa Dell-Piana of the Lawyers’ 


“In a civilized commu- 
nity it is not, and cannot 
be, a crime to be poor.” 


Religious leaders issue a moral 
challenge to Mayor Newsom’s 
repression of homeless people 


“San Francisco’s policy on homelessness is 
at war with itself. We are all the victims!” 
— Rabbi Peretz Wolf-Prusan 


“We cannot ethically or practically accept 
this contradiction: highly publicized care 
for a thousand people and the quiet perse- 
cution of thousands of others. In a civi- 
lized community : is not, and cannot be, a 
crime to be poor.” 
— Reverend Schuyler Rede 
“Why i is San Fra 
aggressive enforcement of ‘qualit 
ordinances when all the Aidence 
ast 14 years points to its absolute 
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ae Reverend Es orsey Blake 


ancisco continuing its = 


S.F. Clergy Speak Out Against Cruel Police Repression 


San Heancises has spent more than $5.7 million since January 2004 i issuing citations to thousands of homeless people. 


Committee for Civil Rights, the high cost 


can be traced to a variety of causes, 
including paying the police officers to 
give the citations, funding the expenses of 
forcing offenders to appear for multiple 
court dates, and paying officers yet again 
to testify at these court dates. 

Dell-Piana also explained that more than 


80 percent of these citations are thrown out, 


proving that the expensive process for dol- 
ing them out rarely brings any concrete 
result. When the citations aren’t thrown out, 
however, they can make it far more difficult 
for the homeless to obtain housing, as 
screening processes often check applicants’ 
criminal records. 

Because the practice conflicts directly 
with San Francisco’s attempts to house its 
homeless population, Rev. Schuyler 
Rhodes likened it to the disaster that 
occurred during the construction of the 
Verrazano Bridge. Workers built the bridge 


out from opposite sides of the New York. 


Bay, only to discover near the completion 


of construction that the two sides. didn’t 
connect. Such, said Rhodes, is the city’s 
homeless policy, with two arms of city gov- 
ernment working against each other. 

“We religious leaders are deeply dis- 
turbed by the mean-spiritedness of this 
punitive part of our current policy on 
homelessness,” said Galvin. “We come 
today, compelled to speak out once again 


about this injustice and the subsequent - 


suffering and pain our homeless sisters 
and brother endure.” 
Speak out they. did, ‘with ceetecente 


tives of the Jewish, Catholic, Protestant 


and Buddhist communities all weighing in 
on the recent study. While they represent- 
ed a diverse group, their message 
remained clear — the ¢ity must change its 
citation policy if it wants to consider itself 
both a moral city and a pragmatic one. 


Rabbi Alan Lew said, “The truly. 


shocking thing about the aggressive 
enforcement of the ‘quality of life cita- 
tions’ is that it is not only spiritually and 


At a vigil held by Religions Witness, a ny itkeness of St. Francis (at right) seems 
to appeal for mercy for Hues people under attack in San Francisco. 


“To quote what Mayor Newsom has aid 
so often, ‘If the status quo is not working, 
we must change it.’ Mr. Mayor, the status 


que — citing and arresting homeless peo- 
ple — is morally wrong AND it isn’t 
eas You MUST change it!” 


— Rabbi Alan Lew 


“Homeless people are ordinary people just 
like us. They just lost a significant piece: 


of their fundamental foundation that kept 
their lives together, and everything came 
crashing down on them. They are what 


many of us would be, given the same cir- 


cumstances that brought them to such a 
state of dire poverty:” 
— Reverend Jana Drakka 


“On top of their destitution, San Francisco’s 


policy on homelessness sets up thousands 


| Against Homeless People. 


| Please sign the petition of Relicious 


Phone: Religious Witness with 


| Fax: (415) 929-0783 


Stop the Cruel Enforcement 
of ‘Quality of Life’ Ordinances 


s 


Witness with Homeless People. — 


Homeless People at (415) 929-0781 
E-mail: relwithome@ yahoo.com 


morally futile. It is that it has been futile 
on a practical level, too.” 

Unfortunately, the Newsom adminis- 
tration doesn’t appear ready to act any- 
time soon. Despite numerous requests 
made by. Religious Witness to meet 
directly with Mayor Gavin Newsom, he 


has steadfastly refused, making him the 


first mayor since © the organization was: 
founded to do so. 


Casey Mills is a community organizer and 
the managing editor of Beyondchron.org 


of homeless people and sweeps them into- 
the criminal justice system. Thus this policy 


_Shockingly drives ordinary people down 
deeper, making it much less likely for them 


to return to normal life.” 
— Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp 


“Outreach to homeless people should be 
left to those already professionally trained 


-in that work, namely, social workers. 


Police officers are professionally trained 
to deal with violent crime and real crimi- 
nals, and should be thus engaged.” 

— John “Fitz” Fitzgerald 


“Violent crimes — including homicides, 
robberies, hate crimes, and rapes — are 
on the rise in San Francisco. At the same 
time, our city is suffering a severe short- 
age of police officers. It makes no sense 
whatsoever that our police are wasting 
their time issuing thousands of ‘quality of 
life’ citations to homeless people instead - 
of going after the perpetrators of these 
serious crimes. Police officers we have 
spoken with have told us of their own 


‘frustration in this futile cycle.” 


— Reverend Keenan Kelsey 
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San Fi rancisco Punishes People for the Crime of Being Poor 


These citations drill ae 
into the ground they are tick- 
_eted for sleeping upon. Jobs, 
housing, drug treatment and. 
benefits are all threatened by 
this ee policy. 


by Rabbi Peretz Wolf-Prusan 


Bhese are the recipients of the 


31,230 citations issued by the | 


San Francisco police. These 
homeless people were cited, 
arrested, dragged through the courts and 
Jailed for engaging in actions that you and 
I regard without a second thought as a 
routine part of our dailyslife. 
- When you and I awaken on any morn- 
ing, we get up out of a warm bed. We feel 


for our slippers, walk a few steps to the 


bathroom, use its facilities and then take a 
nice, warm shower. We dress in clean 
clothes for the day and enjoy a cup of fresh- 
ly brewed coffee or tea. Following a break- 
fast of our choosing, we leave our home for 


work that gives us a sense of achievement | 


and pays at least a living wage. 


At the end of that workday, we return to _ 


our safe, comfortable home for a nice meal. 
We may enjoy a glass of wine or a cold 
__ beer to help us unwind after a hard day. 

In the moming, our homeless brothers 
_ and sisters awaken on cold, hard cement 
or cold, damp, hard ground. They may or 
may not have been able to sleep through 
the night. Police rouse people sleeping on 
the sidewalks as early as four in the morn- 
ing and force them to move on. Officers 
knock on the doors of parked vehicles and 
force people sleeping in them to get out 
and receive ‘a citation. Very often the car 
or van — the only “home” they have — is 


_ confiscated. The first-time penalty for this — 


Priests, rabbis and ministers speak out for the human rights of homeless people at 
a rally held i in San Francisco by Religious ovitness with Homeless People. 


“crime” of sleeping in their vehicle 1 is up 
to six months in jail. 

Our homeless neighbors ease up from 

the ground to face another hard day..Once 


on their feet, they too look for a place to ~ 


relieve themselves. There are no accommo- 


- dations. Trying to maintain their dignity, 
they seek some privacy. If caught relieving 


themselves, oy can be cited for having 
committed a “criminal” offense. 

Of course, there is no pleasant glass of 
wine for homeless people. Possession of 
any opened alcoholic beverage container 
may result in an “Open Container’ citation. 


When we speak of these homeless peo- 
ple being cited, arrested, dragged through 


‘the courts and jailed, we are not engaging 


in mere rhetoric. oy 
% oe ae citations -actual- 


ly were issued in San Francisco. 

+ Roughly 30 percent of all citations 
end up in court. 

* In 2004-2005, 200 homeless San 
Franciscans were jailed for violating a 
“quality of life” ordinance. . ae 

* Their cumulative time in our already 
overcrowded jail was 894 days — that’s 
two-and-one-half years! 

The consequences of receiving a cita- 
tion can be severe for homeless persons. 
Their already precarious living situation 
becomes even more chaotic and stressful. 

Perhaps the most disturbing and 
destructive is the fact that the “quality of 
life? ; System in effect condemns many of 
them to continued homelessness because 
the citations, warrants and convictions 


haunt them literally for years. If the home- 


less person is on parole, receiving just a 


. Single “quality of life” citation can mean 


that person is sent back to prison. 
Getting a job is already difficult for a 


homeless person. “Quality of life” citations 
nonsensically manufacture a criminal 


record for someone simply trying to-sur- 
vive. This means that no matter how hard 
some of them work to better themselves, 
securing steady employment becomes near- 
ly impossible for some. 

“Quality of lifé” citations, warrants and 
convictions can make it more difficult for 
them to secure housing since background — 
checks are now standard procedure for 
many leasing companies. 

Receiving citations, watrants, convic- 
tions and jail time has translated into indi- 
viduals being denied entry into City-funded 
drug and alcohol treatment programs. 
These citations, warrants, convictions and © 
jail time mean that some individuals have 
had their Social Security and other social 
benefits threatened. Once cancelled, these 
benefits are nearly impossible to restore. 

Housing, jobs, drug treatment and fed- 
eral and state benefits are all threatened 
by this terrible policy. The consequences 
are very real. “Quality of life” citations 
drill individuals into the ground they are 
ticketed for sleeping upon. 

The stark contradictions within San 
Francisco’s Policy on Homelessness are 
best expressed in the words of homeless 
people themselves: 

+ “The City has started doing some 
really good things now but the cops just 
keeping doing bad things to us. It’s like 
they help you up then they slap you right 
back down.” 

+ “I went to Project Homeless Connect 
and they really helped me. Two days later, 


they arrested me for not paying my tickets.” 
San Francisco’s policy on homeless- 
ness is at war with itself — .and we are all 


the victims. 


“Now They? re Going to Make Mea Convict for Just Sleeping’ 


Homeless peuple s say they are trapped by aggressive police enforcement of ‘quality of life’ laws 


“The city has started doing some 
| really good things now, but the 
cops just keep doing bad things to 
us. It’s like they help you up then 
slap you down.” 


“The eles don’t help you; ~ 
hunt you.” 


“They just keep ue you 
down deeper in the hole.” 


In the Spring of 2006, the steering 
committee members of Religious Witness 
_ With Homeless People interviewed 194 


homeless San Franciscans. Excerpts from: 


these conversation reflect their experi- 
ences of anxiety, degradation, frustration, 
and fear of arrest and incarceration — all 


resulting from the aggressive enforcement 
of “quality of life” ordinances. They also 


expose the reality that such police action 


makes exiting from homelessness an even — 


_more remote possibility. 
SLEEPING 
“T’ve got 10 tickets for sleeping in a park 
after checking out of the shelter at 5:30 in 
the morning. Now I have warrants out on 
me because I fell asleep. I try to hide every 


time I see the cops because now they can 


arrest me whenever they want. It’s like the 
cops either want me to be a zombie wander- 
ing around the street or in jail.” 


“I was sleeping in a tent in a hidden 
spot.near the freeway. They gave me a 
__ticket for trespassing. I don’t have money 


7 


to pay it. Y ve never been to jail before. ae 


keep to myself, but now they’re going to 


_ make me a convict for just sleeping.” 


“T’ve stopped counting all the camping 
tickets. | wait about three hours a day in 


line (at soup kitchens) and if you don’t. 


remember one of the court dates you get a 
warrant. Can they send me to prison for 
not going to court? I don’t know.” 


“They wake me up in the morning and 


threaten to arrest me if I don’t stand up 
and start walking. The drop-in centers are 
all full so I either walk-or get ticketed. I 
can’t walk all day long. You can’t think 
straight if you’re this tired.” es 


“You’re a lot less likely to get tickets if 
you hide deep inside (Golden Gate) park. 
But it’s really dangerous in there, so I 
sleep on the outskirts of the park. I-over- 
slept just a couple days ago and they gave 


-me a ticket, but it’s better than getting 


beat up again or raped.” 


'“T’ve gone to court five times now for 
sleeping in-different places. You spend all 
day in court and you don’t have time to go 
get food or get in line for the shelter so 
you have to sleep outsidé again so they 
give you another ticket.” 


~ “Pve got lots of tickets and I’m always 


tired because they don’t let you Gay I’m 


scared of going to jail and if you’re this 
tired you forget things. I miss my appoint- 
ments sometimes: I’m stuck.” 


VEHICLE CONFISCATIONS — 


“They gave me some tickets and then 
‘impounded my car and everything in it. I 


had clean clothes in my car. I was able to 
keep myself really clean before.” 


“They gave me tickets and took my 
van. I’ve never seen it again. I used to 
sleep in that van. Now it’s usually the 
park, and that’s really dangerous.” 


“I used to have a car but I had to keep 
moving it. ’d spend an hour or two a day 
moving my car around but I still kept get- 
ting tickets. I kept it really nice. It didn’t 
look like a ‘homeless car.’ But they want to 
take your car and move you into a shelter.” 


“They took my vehicle away because I 
slept in it in the mornings while waiting to 
get another construction. job. Losing my 


truck was the worst thing that ever hap- 


pened to me. I can’t get a job without my 
truck so now I’m on the street.” 


“IT only: got a couple tickets but I 


‘missed one of the court dates and you get 


a huge fine. I couldn’t pay that. They 
towed it and sold it and that’s why I’m out 


- here on the street now.” 


“In about three weeks time (my) tickets 
added up to $1,000. I just couldn’t pay it 
and they took my car. I’m from Texas but 
I’m stuck in San Francisco forever now.” 


OTHER MAJOR SFRESSES 


“One cop waited around talking to me 
while I was smoking. I put out the ciga- 
rette on the sidewalk and he gave me a 


_ ticket for littering. I had to go to court 


because of a cigarette butt. They don’t do 
that to normal people.” 


“Tf you sit down for more than a couple 


minutes they give you a ticket. You can’t 
ever stop and rest. I’m always exhausted 
and I get sick all the time now.” 


“You're always on edge out here already 
because it’s dangerous. I can’t go to the - 
cops now because they’ll probably just 


_arrest me because of the camping tickets.” 


“(The police) treat you like a wild ani- 


“mal. They tag you with these tickets, then 


they track you and put you in a cage 
whenever they want. ae police con t 
help you; they hunt you.” 


“Just one ticket for sleeping can violate 
my parole and then I'll be in (prison) with 
murderers.” 


“T never got a ticket in my life for any- 
thing, then I lost my job, couldn’t pay my 
rent, became homeless. I got tickets now 
and probably warrants all for just being in 


the park. They just keep beating you 


down deeper i in the hole.” 


“T-went to Project Homeless Connect and 
they really helped me. Two days later they 
arrested me for not paying my tickets.” 


“The city has started doing some really 
good things now, but the cops just keep 
doing bad things to us. It’s like they help 
you up then slap you down.” — 


* Religious Witness leaders personally con- 
ducted over 100 interviews. A staff person 
from the following organizations assisted by 
conducting the remaining interviews: Mission 
Neighborhood Resource Center, SRO 
Collaborative, Martin de Porres, Coalition on 
Homelessness, St. Boniface Neighborhood 


Center, and The Homeless Church. 
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Oaxaca’s 
Dangerous 
Teachers 


People driven from Oaxaca 
to the United States by eco- 
nomic crisis have carried a 
tradition of militant social 

movements with them. 


Story and photo by David Bacon 


t 8:30 a.m. on October 21, 2002, 

Oaxaca state police arrested a 

dangerous schoolteacher. 

Romualdo Juan Gutierrez 
Cortez was pulled over as he was driving 
to his school in the rural Mixteca region. 
‘Police took him to Oaxaca de Juarez, the 
state capital, where he was held for days 
on false charges. — 

- Gutierrez is the state coordinator for the 
Binational Front of . Indigenous 
Organizations (the Frente), which had orga- 
nized a loud, embarrassing protest during a 
visit to Oaxaca by Mexican President 
Vicente Fox not long before. Oaxaca 
Governor Jose Murat was out for revenge. 

As Gutierrez languished in jail, 
Oaxacan migrant farm workers north of 
the border in California’s Central Valley 
reacted quickly. They picketed the 
Mexican consulate, held press confer- 
ences, and clogged Murat’s phone lines 
with calls and faxes. In Oaxaca, Frente 
members organized similar protests. After 
a week, the governor succumbed to the 
pressure: Gutierrez was released. 

That binational campaign to defend the 
Frente leader has since been repeated 
many times. Cooperation across the bor- 
der is today one of the most important 
tools Oaxacans have for defending human 
rights in their home state. 

Thousands of indigenous eAale 
migrate from ‘Oaxaca’s hillside villages to 
the United. States every year; among 
Mexican states, Oaxaca has the second- 
highest concentration of indigenous resi- 
dents. They leave in: part because of a 
repressive political system that thwarts 
economic development in Mexico’s S poor 
rural areas. Lack of development in turn 
pushes people off the land. 

From there, they find their way to other 
parts of Mexico or the United States, where, 
they often live in poverty even as they send 
money home. This economic reality was 
the central issue in this year’s heated presi- 
dential election in Mexico, which was 
marred by charges of vote fraud. 

The people who have been driven from 
Oaxaca’ to the United States by economic 

crisis have carried a tradition of militant 
social movements with them. By organiz- 
ing across the border, the Frente and other 
Oaxacan organizations increase their 
power. Binational pressure freed 
Gutierrez from Murat’s jail, where local 
efforts alone might not have succeeded. 
Many other human rights violations in 
Oaxaca over the last decade have resulted 
in cross-border resistance, and the Frente 
was at the heart of many of these protests. 

_ MIGRATION: A CONSEQUENCE OF 
Be ~ ECONOMIC REFORMS 

Winning political change in Mexico 
itself is central to the Frente’s activity. 
For Oaxaca’s indigenous residents, 
greater democracy and respect for human 

‘rights are the keys to eventually achieving 
a.government committed to increasing 
rural family income. That, in turn, might 
make it possible for people to make a liv- 
ing at home, instead of heading to 
California for survival. 


* 


Romualdo Juan Gutierrez is one of the dangerous teachers of Oaxaca. 


“Indigenous people are always on the bottom in Oaxaca,” 
Vasquez says. “The rich use their economic resources to 


maintain a government that puts them first. Big corpora- 
tions control what’s going on in Mexico, and those who — 
criticize the government get harassed constantly, with 
arbitrary arrest and even assassination.” . 


“Migration is a necessity, not a choice,” 
Gutierrez explains. “There is no work here. 


You can’t tell a child to study to be a doctor 


if there is no work for doctors in Mexico. It 
is a very daunting task for a Mexican 
teacher to convince students to get an edu- 
cation and stay in the country. It is disheart- 


ening to see a student go through many. 


hardships to get an education here in 
Mexico and become a professional, and 
then later in the United States. do manual 
labor. Sometimes those with an education 
are working side by side with others who 
do not even know how to read.” 

Lack of economic opportunity. -in 
Oaxaca’s villages is a result of Mexican 
economic development policies. For more 
than two decades, under pressure from the 
World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and conditions placed on U.S. bank 
loans and bailouts, the government has 
encouraged foreign investment, while cut- 


ting expenditures intended to raise rural . 


incomes. Prices have risen dramatically 
since the government cut subsidies for 


necessities like gasoline, oy bus 


fares, tortillas, and milk. ° 

The government also cinsea. the 
CONASUPO stores, which bought corn at 
subsidized. prices from farmers to help 
them stay on the land and sold tortillas, 
milk, and food to the urban poor. The 
North American Free Trade Agreement’s 
subsidies to U.S. farmers have forced 


- Mexican agricultural prices down: 


‘The end of the ejido land reform sys- 
“tem has allowed the reconcentration of 
land ownership and rural wealth. The sale 
of government enterprises to,private 


investors led to layoffs and the destruction - 


of unions: Foreign investors may now 


own land and factories anywhere in 
Mexico, without Mexican partners. 

The Mexican government estimates 
that 37.7 percent, or 40 million, of its 106 
million citizens live in poverty, with 25 


‘million, or 23.6 percent, living in extreme 


poverty. According to a representative of 
EDUCA, an Oaxacan education and 
development organization, 75 percent of 
the state’?s 3.4 million residents live in 


extreme poverty. It is the second- poorest 


state in Mexico, after Chiapas. : 
Meanwhile, President Fox boasts that 
Mexicans in the United States — often 
working for poverty wages — are sending 
home over $18 billion a year. 
“Migration helps pacify people,” 
Gutierrez says. “Poverty is a ticking time 


. bomb, but as long as there is money com- 


ing in from family in the United States, 


there is peace. To curb migration, our . 


country has to have a better employment 
plan. We must push our government to 
think about the working class.” 


The economic reforms of the last two » 


decades are deeply unpopular, and people 
like Oaxaca’s teachers would change 
them if they could. But those who have 
benefited from them have a big stake in 


suppressing any dissent or advocacy of | 


political and economic alternatives. 
Governor Murat’s campaign to stifle 
change by siléncing Gutierrez is only a 
small part of Oaxaca’s long history of 
human rights violations. ° 


TEACHING RESISTANCE 


Oaxaca has many dangerous teachers 
like Gutierrez. In the 1970s and ‘80s, more 
than a hundred of Oaxaca’s teachers were 
killed in the struggle for control of their 


union, Section 22 of the National Union of 
Education Workers. Today Section 22 is 


. one of Mexico’s most militant unions, and 
in many villages, these teachers are also 
community leaders and repositories of 


Mexico’s most progressive traditions. 
On one recent afternoon, Gutierrez 


stood at the back of a classroom in. rural — 
Santiago Juxtlahuaca, dapper in.a pressed 
white shirt and chinos. Two boys and two . 


girls, wearing new tennis shoes undoubted- 
ly sent by family members working in the 


north, stood at the blackboard, giving a 


report and carefully gauging his reaction. 
As they recounted the history of Mexico’s 
expropriation of oil in 1936, a smile curved 
beneath Gutierrez’s pencil mustache. The 
expropriation was a high point in Mexican 
revolutionary nationalism. 

“Education is a very noble field, which I 


love,” Gutierrez says. “But today it means 


confronting the government. You have to 

be ready to fight for the people and their 

children, and not just in the classroom.” - 
Not just in the classroom, but through- 


out Oaxaca and also the United States. 


Today, more_than 60,000 Oaxacans labor 
in California’s San Joaquin Valley alone. 


_ Many times that number are dispersed in © 


communities throughout the United 


States. In the countryside of the Mixteca, 


village after village has been emptied of 
working-age residents. ; 


-Gutierrez’s role in the Binational Front 


of Indigenous Organizations illustrates his 
understanding of the need to challenge 
human rights violations on both sides of 
the border. If Mexico’s indigenous 
migrants succeed, they may be able to 


help force a change in the political struc- — 


ture at home, and thereby influence the 


migration of Mexican citizens abroad. 


SUPPRESSING THE NEWS| 


Today, though, Oaxaca’s political sys- - 


tem is still controlled by Mexico’s old rul- 


ing Party of the Institutionalized . 


Revolution (PRI). The PRI lost its control 
over the national government to the 


- National Action Party (PAN) in 2000. 


While the PAN has more direct ties to 
Mexico’s growing corporate class, and 


received the bulk of that class’s campaign. 


money in the 2006 election, both parties 


pursue the same neoliberal economic poli- - 
cies that line party leaders’ pockets and 
those of their corporate allies, - : 

_ Efforts to change this system bring: 
down their wrath, as Gutierrez discovered. - 


_. “Before my arrest, | thought we had a 


decent justice system,” he says. “I knew it . 


wasn’t perfect, but I thought it worked. 
Then I saw that the people in jail weren’t 
the rich or well-educated, but the poor and 
those who work hard for a living.” 

In prison, Gutierrez met members. of a 


local union who had been there for 


months, along with other political prison- 
rs. “There are over 2,000 complaints of 
political oppression in the state that have 
not been investigated, ” Gutierrez charges. 
His own case adds-one more. 
The news outlets that expose these 
abuses also find themselves in the govern- 
ment’s crosshairs. Noticias,.an indepen- 
dent newspaper founded in 1978, learned 
this the hard way. In 2004, the paper 
exposed public works fraud in the Murat 


administration. And in that fall’s guberna- _ 


torial election, Noticias supported the left- 


wing candidate of the Party of the | 


Democratic Revolution (PRD). The PRD 
lost amid charges of vote rigging, 

On December 1, the same day Murat’s 
PRI successor, Ulises Ruiz, took office, 


hooligans broke into Noticias’s building 


and threatened the reporters. 

More provocations followed, and six 
months later, state police and dozens of 
thugs belonging to the Revolutionary 
Confederation of Workers and Peasants 
(CROC) surrounded Noticias’s offices. 
CROC is a labor federation founded by the 


-PRI in the early 1950s. Though in some | 


See Oaxaca’s Dangerous Teachers page 15 
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St. Mary’s Center | — On the Move for Justice 


Dy Maureen Hartmann 


giant puppet of Martin Luther 
- King is being created today by 
the senior clients of St. Mary’s 
‘Center. The puppet will hold 


the “UN Declaration of Human Rights” or 


a quote from King, “It’s time to end 
poverty.” It is being put together for the 
End Poverty Procession planned for 
October 17, the International Day for the 
Eradication of Poverty. — 

The program will begin at 9 a.m. at St. 
Mary’s Center at 635 22nd Street in 


Oakland. From St. Mary’s, a procession : 


will march to the Oakland City Center, to 
the State Building, and then to the Federal 
Buildings. The public is invited to attend. 

During my interview with Carol 
Johnson, director of St. Mary’s Center, a 
group of clients and staff was leaving the 
center to talk to high school students and 
ask for their presence at the procession. 

_. This consciousness-raising for social 
justice and the procession are the fruits of 
the work of St. Mary’s staff, especially 

~ Margaret Hinckley who “has: been coordi- 

nating training on leadership development.” 


Reflection groups among the homeless - 


_and low-income seniors at St. Mary’s dis- 
cuss issues such as Medicare and Medi- 
Cal, and affordable housing. The Alameda 


County Community Food Bank helps 


train seniors in issues such as food and 
hunger. Seniors are also participating in a 
Leadership Training Program in partner- 
ship with United Seniors of Oakland and 
Alameda County. 

Johnson declares, “The growing pover- 
ty in our community is so infuriating.” 


She was expressing her anger at the . 


_ poverty in California, with the third high- 
est poverty rates in the United States. 
St. Mary’s Center trains clients for 

activism at different levels, and first reaches 

them by providing food, shelter and enrich- 
ment programs. St. Mary’s serves lunch to 
homeless and low-income seniors every 


day of the week except Saturdays, provides _ 


a winter shelter program, and offers art 
therapy by Susan Werner, and the Recovery 


55 program. Daily recovery groups are fre- _ 


g quently integrated with art therapy to help 


BY 


Joseph Shaw (at lefi) talks with Carol Johnson, director of St. Mary’s. 


‘with overcoming addictions to drugs and 


alcohol. For seniors, there are also counsel- 
ing programs and a health program. Verbal 


sharing over art leads to discussion of social 


justice issues. 


This unique program at St. Mary? Ss. 


Center had its beginnings in 1973 at Old 
St. Mary’s on Jefferson and Seventh 
Streets in Oakland. The parish school, run. 
by the Holy Names Sisters, was closing, 


and the sisters and the priests who were at 


the church were aware of the intense 
needs in the neighborhood. They did a 


parish census, and found that seniors, who 


lived in low-income hotels, needed meals 


on Sundays. Also, the parishioners wanted — 


a pre-school and aid to youth. 


These social needs were met, and this . 


was the seed of today’s programs at St. 


' Mary’s Center. The pre-school continues 


down to the present day at St. Mary’s 
Cénter, and will be part of St. Mary’s 
Center in their new location. 


_ After the Loma Prieta earthquake i in. 
1989, two parishes — St?Francis de Sales 


Cathedral Parish and & Eo = doined 


s 


Lydia Gans photo 


~together, with St. Mary’s parish on 


Seventh and Jefferson becoming the new 
home for the cathedral congregation. St. 


-Francis-St. Mary’s congregation wanted 


the building in which St. Mary’s Center 
was based, so the center moved to its pre~ 
‘sent site at the grounds for the old cathe- 
dral on 22nd Street. This move turned out 
to be a bonus for the center because of 
ample parking for volunteers and the big 


_courtyard in which guests could relax. 


Yet now St. Mary’s Center has to face 


_ the challenge of another move before. 


December 1, 2006. Last year the Catholic 
diocese sold the property on which the 


buildings stood. The diocese was very 
helpful to the center’s predicament in that 


it offered St. Mary’s a lease purchase 


agreement for the site of St. Andrew-St. 
Joseph Church at 925 Brockhurst (corner 
of San Pablo and Brockhurst in Oakland). 

' The lease would last five years, and the 
rent would be $1 per month. The purchase 
price is $3.2 million and the diocese is 
committed to a $1.5 million matching 
grant toward the purchase. is 


October 17, 2006 
INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE 


eradication of poverty 


Join us at St. Mary’s Center 
635 22nd Street, Oakland 
Registration begins at 8 a.m. 


How to contribute or 


volunteer at St. Mary’s 
_ Contact: Julie Merrill, St. Mary’s | 
Center, 635 22nd St. Oakland, CA 
94612. Phone (510) 893-4723 or e-mail 
stmary @dnai.com 


How to get help from 


St. Mary’s Center 


Go to St. Mary’s Center, 635 22nd 
St., Oakland, CA until November 20. 
| Beginning December 1, go to 925 
Brockhurst, corner Brockhurst and | 
San Pablo. (Buses stop at the corner.) 


Carol Johnson predicts that St. Mary’s 
services will be the same at the new site. 
The gymnasium is furnished with bath- 


rooms, showers, and a kitchen. But the 
gymnasium has to be remodeled to meet 
Americans with Disabilities Act standards 
and health needs. The gym is a huge room. 
It will accommodate some of the counsel- 


ing rooms, the volunteer student nurses pro- 


- gram, the art therapy department. 


Included on the church property is an 
old house that was used as the rectory. 
Some of the counseling rooms will be 
downstairs in this house, and administrative 


See St. Mary’s Center page 15 


Downtown Berkeley Is an Uncomfortable Place to Be 


Yes, poor, people as well as 
_ rich people will sit on a bench, 
use open space, and need a 
restroom. But no one is as ter- 
rified of this prospect as the 
Berkeley City:Council. 


by Carol Denney 


nother day, another short-sighted 
plan for Berkeley’s beleaguered, 


huttered-up downtown. Longtime: 


observers will yawn, put down their papers, 
and actually be See up-to-date on 
the local planning groups’ most current rec- 
ommendations, which are nearly identical 
to the last set of plans for downtown. 

Are they psychic? Are they getting 
leaks from the committee insiders? How 
_ do they know what’s being proposed? Are 
they getting insider scoops? Not at all. 
They just remember the last time around. 

Berkeley craves a bustling, economi- 


cally healthy downtown full of people, but 


refuses to acknowledge that those people 
need a place to sit, a place to park, a rea- 
son to-be there, and a place to use a 
restroom from time to time. : 
‘Movie houses collapse, businesses-of 
nearly 100 years’ duration finally can’t 
make the rent required for the new lease, 
‘landlords double the cost of business 


overhead, and the Berkeley City Council 
and the cronies they’re still content to 
appoint to. arguably influential committees 
can’t figure out what the street people 
downtown figured out a long time ago: 
downtown Berkeley is a very aoe 
able place to be. 

People who spend a lot: of | time on the 


street, i.e. “homeless” people, sound a lot 


like people who remember Berkeley from 
several decades age when they discuss the 
matter. There’s no place where you can sit 


with a friend and just enjoy the day for a 


reasonable stretch of time, since there is 
no place with a consistently clean bath- 
room to use when needed. 

There’s no place you can safely leave 
your vehicle so that you don’t have to cart 
around everything you’ve picked up during 


‘the day, without running the risk of an 


extremely expensive ticket or worse, or 
having everything you own towed away 
and possibly destroyed. Even the police rely 


_on parking in residential neighborhoods and 
can be seen sprinting to move their cars just 


ahead of the parking enforcement operators, 


that is, those that don’t have a “special 


understanding” with the department to 
avoid ticketing certain cars. 
Representatives on the latest planning 
committee can’t resist insisting that the 
imposition of a completely artificial run- 
ning stream through the downtown, or a 
stunning hotel/retail development slated 


to. ‘draw conventions of millionaires. will 
ensure economic health to Berkeley’ Ss 
struggling downtown. 

But citizens of Berkeley who have a 
long memory will laugh, as will those who 
spend long periods of time on the street, at 
the repetitive echo they hear from the last 
planning effort only a few years ago. If they 
spoke in passing, it would be to agree that 
they just need some honest open space to 


linger, exchange thoughts, meet friends, use. 


a bathroom,-and enjoy the day. Berkeley is 
so frightened that “homeless” people will 
use these amenities, that it refuses to afford 
them to the people it would otherwise rush 
to welcome downtown. 

In this way, Berkeley remains stuck in 
its thinking, its planning, and its ability to 
move forward. Yes, poor people as well 
as rich people will sit on a bench, use. 
open space, and need a restroom. But no 
one is as terrified of this prospect as the 
current planning appointees and the 
Berkeley City Council. 

_ No one in Berkeley is unaware of the 
population of people who are homeless, or 
homeless during parts of the month, or 


who supplement their income by selling © 


crafts or panhandling on the street. But 
they may not realize that their presumed 
terror of homeless people is inhibiting the 
City Council from doing the simplest 
things to improve downtown. : 

Berkeley’s downtown may never have 


had many shelter spaces, but it used to have 
literally hundreds of single room occupancy 
hotel spaces, which offered immediate 
lodging for those with only funds enough to 
afford a room for a few weeks at a time; 
these hotels gave them a chance to get 
themselves and their belongings off the 
street. These are the same spaces and 

“opportunity sites” being converted to con- 
dominiums for the wealthy. _ 

The Berkeley City Council and its 
appointees are genuinely remiss if they 
don’t recommend replenishing the crucial 
housing stock represented by single room 
occupancy housing, which would enable 
homeless people, and people without the 
$2000 to $3000 it currently takes to estab- 
lish rental status, to find somewhere to stay. 

_ The little things that could improve 
downtown Berkeley don’t cost nearly as 
much money as a huge hotel for rich con- 
ventioneers. The simple answer is clean 
public restrooms, restoration of what used 
to be plentiful single room occupancy 
hotels, more shelters for those who need 
them, and pressure on landlords who are 
driving away all the useful downtown busi- 
nesses to keep business rents affordable. 

After all, the citizens of Berkeley don’t 
need to spend $20 million dollars on a 
hotel to accomplish what might be accom- 


plished by a public restroom, and the 


implementation of a few low-cost sugges- - 
tions... or do they? 


q 


oe and cies by Lydia Gans 


a lot about freedom and democ- 
racy. However, under the cloak 
2 -of the “war on terror,” freedom 
isn’t quite what it used to be, and democ- 


racy — rule by the people, from the Greek : 


word “demos” — is rapidly nee 
usurped by corporate powers. 

What does it take to make our politi: 

‘ cians pay. attention, and to act in the inter- 


ests of the people they are supposed to 


represent? We can write letters, make 
phone calls, send e-mails — and we can 
take to the streets and demonstrate. 

So what does it take to. make an effective 
demonstration? It takes more than a lot of 
people making a lot of noise. It’s okay to 
march down main street and shout, “What 
do we want?” and “When do we want it?” 
But, in the end, the shouters go home and: 
nothing much changes. 

_ If there are a great many people waving 
flags or clever signs, the whole event may 
get 15 seconds on TV, which may inspire 
more people to take part in the next protest. . 


But ultimately, the masses of people _ 


have to be moved to act for the cause — to 


_tefuse to fight, to go on strike, stage a sit-in, 


block a street, or whatever action might 
ferce those in power to change. It takes 
more than shouting. It takes drama. It takes 
engaging people’s minds and hearts. 

This writer has been an activist for a 
long time and I remember back when 
music was the gréat organizing tool. We 
all knew dozens of movement songs. 
There were inspiring songs about the 
Spanish Civil War and songs celebrating 


the World War II fighters against fascism. 


There were the many organizing songs of 
the labor movement: the maritime work- 


ers, textile workers, auto workers, miners, 


and so much more. 

In the 1960s, the drama of standing 
together and swaying side to side with 
thousands of people singing “We Shall 
Overcome” was a profoundly moving 
experience! “My Song Is My Weapon,” 


the title of a book by Robbie Lieberman - 


about those songs of protest, says it all. 
We haven’t had as much singing lately, 
but street theater and other cultural 
expressions are flourishing. The San 
Francisco Mime Troupe is out there dra- 
matically exploring the issues of the day. 


And activists with an artistic flair are cre- 


ating drama at rallies and protests with 
masks and giant puppets. 

Huge caricatures of unpopular political 
figures add vigor to the marchers accompa- 
nying them. Puppets depicting péople’s 
heroes, especially the symbolism of the 
giant Gandhi puppet, give power to the pro- 
testers for peace and justice. A group of 
women wearing oversized masks perform- 
ing a mourning ritual move their audience 
more than the most passionate speeches. 


BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER 


Much of the inspiration for the puppets 
and masks that are showing up at events 
these days goes back to the renowned 
Bread and-Puppet Theater, “a politically 
radical puppet theater” which was started 
on the East Coast back in the ‘60s. 

Bread and Puppet is more than a col- 


lective of people creating puppets and 


putting on performances; it is a way of 
life for its participants and an institution 
in the broader community. A number of 
local activist puppet makers credit Bread 
and Puppet Theater as their inspiration. 
ART AND REVOLUTION 
In the Bay Area, Art And Revolution 
came-out of the Bread and Puppet tradi- 
tion. David Solnit, a longtime activist, is 
~ one of the organizers of the group. A man 
of many ‘talents, he describes himself as 
“an angry revolutionary puppeteer, an arts 
organizer, a direct action organizer.” 


e man in the White House talks 


He sees art as an important element in 
organizing. Recalling the giant puppets 


that were used in the first big ‘protest . 


against the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in Seattle in 2000, Solnit suggests 


that “without the arts and puppets, the — 
WTO would not have been shut down and 


history would have been very different 
today.” That might be a bit of exaggera- 
tion, but no-one would deny that the pup- 
pets were hugely effective. 

Solnit describes what drew him into 
puppet making: “I’ve been trying to change 
the world for a couple of decades,” he says, 
“and about 10 years ago I was searching for 


new ways to communicate our ideas and to 
resist. So I started working with artists, 


musicians, dancers and puppeteers and 


-using puppets and other forms of culture as 


a form of struggle: And also as a way to 
communicate. — 

“As I got more into building giant pup- 
pets, creating them and marching them 
through the streets, I realized that puppets 
have sort of a magical and powerful histo- 
ry. Almost every culture in the world has 


"puppets; and they’ve often played a very 


positive and subversive role, like Punch 
and Judy shows that can criticize the elites 


_ and the aristocracy. And there is also a 
. certain surreal and dreamlike element in - 


these sort of effigies or cous images that 
have a life of their own.’ 


: WISE Foo. | . 
- Wise Fool is another group of puppet 
makers. that got started in 1989 when they 


brought their puppets to the Nevada Test 
Site vigils against nuclear weapons tests. ~ 


Their guiding spirit, K. Ruby, defines: 


the mission of Wise Fool as being slightly 
different from that of Art And Revolution. 
While for the latter group, political activism 
is the motivation and puppets are a tool, 


‘Ruby explains, “I think the main thing is we 


don’t think of ourselves as activists first; we 
think of ourselves as artists first. And we 


care to make our art about things that we 


consider important, like all artists. It just 
happens that our group finds a lot of politi- 


cal and social messages of import and wor- 


thy to make art about.” 

_ Maria Lexa, a puppet maker from 
Denmark, is the creator and director of 
Sun And Moon puppets. Their perfor- 
mances with beautiful giant puppets and 
masks are an almost magical experience. 

A member of the group, Michael 
McCamish, describes their show as more 
spiritual than political; but, he avers, 
“political is spiritual in a way.” The point 
is not so much the message itself, but the 
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A giant Gandhi puppet states: “We must be the change we wish to see in the world.” 


fact that they take it to parks and street — 


fairs where ordinary people gather. “We 
like to take it into places that theater 
doesn’t usually exist. We like to cross the 
boundaries where theater is supposed to 


_ be and not supposed to be.” 


THE GANDHI PUPPET 


Jes Richardson was studying for a 
teaching credential and working as a 


teacher’s aide in a high school history 


class in Marin County when the Iraq War 
was threatening. The class decided to join 


the antiwar demonstrations in San 


Francisco — and decided to make a pup- 


pet depicting Gandhi. They didn’t know — 


anything about making puppets and it was 
originally planned to be much smaller. 


Richardson recalls, “I was looking for | 


something to form the head with and I 


couldn’t find anything.” Then, at a store in = 


Mill Valley, “a very sweet woman donated 
a beach ball — and the project got bigger.” 


Since then, that Gandhi puppet has been 


carried in countless peace demonstrations. 

At the time of this writing, Richardson 
was in Washington, D.C., with the puppet 
participating in a peace demonstration 
with Code Pink. He has earned his teach- 
ing credential but, he says, “after having 
visited Camp Casey, I have Moses to 
devote my entire life to peace.” 


THE MOURNING MOTHERS 
The devastation of the Iraq War 
inspired the Mourning Mothers, a group 
that does street theater wearing oversize 


masks. Mary Bull describes the genesis of _ 
_ that group. She started out as an activist 


for economic justice. In 2002, she went to 
Washington, D.C:, to demonstrate against 


““"'See Giant Puppets page nine 
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the World Bank and the IMF. The next 


day, there was a massive peace rally 


~~ where Bread And Puppet did a theater 


piece with giant puppets depicting suffer- 
ing Iraqi women holding babies. 

. When she and her colleagues came 
home, they adapted the: idea by making 
giant masks. They took the name 
Mourning Mothers. Wearing black robes, 


masks, and holding rag doll babies, they 


perform a grieving ritual. Bull explains, 


“It is done in silence. We spread out a — 


cloth, sometimes the American flag... One 
by one, we take the babies and lay them 
on the flag and then welcome people in 
the audience to come and lay tokens on 


_ the babies. We’ve distributed flowers to 


- everyone to participate in this ritual.” 
With minor modifications, the 


Mourning Mothers have done this many : 


times in many places. Mary Bull described 
how effective it is. “People need to be 


reminded deeply what it’s about and this 


poetic way of showing people the human 
cost of war really hits to the heart of it — 


strikes a very deep chord in many people. . 


It reminds people why we’re out there, 
without a lot of blood and gore. Rag doll 
babies and strange masks where the mask 
is so huge and the body is so tiny takes you 
into a different reality.” 

Sydney Carson, one of the Mourning 


Mothers, describes what it feels like to be. 


" part of a vigil. “You wear (the mask) over 
your head, you look out of the mouth. You 
only see a little bit so you need help cross- 
ing streets.... The first experience I had was 
very powerful because I looked out of that 
mouth and I saw the effect we were having 
on people. It was very moving, it made me 
cry. I felt the emotional power of it.” 


_ LIBERATION ART 


Creating the puppets is also a meaning- 
ful process for people. Sally Hindman was 


teaching a class in Liberation Art at. 


Berkeley’s Graduate Theological Union. 
The class “was to explore how liberation 
theology would apply to the arts.” The 
class decided that a project that would 
“support a group like the Coalition on 
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Sun And Moon, beautiful giant puppets created by Maria Lexa, stage a magical performance at the Peoples Park Anniversary celebration held in Berkeley in April 2006. 


The Mourning Mothers hold baby rag dolls, symbolizing the tragic loss of innocent life in war, at a San Francisco peace action. 


. Homelessness in their work to secure 


more housing for homeless families 
would be 100 percent appropriate.” 


Encouraged by Solnit, class members 


decided to create giant puppets and partici- 
pate with the Coalition in a Mother’s Day 


demonstration in San Francisco. The stu- 
-dents made 12 puppets depicting figures 


such as Saint Francis, the Virgin of 


Guadalupe, Nelson Mandela, Rosa Parks, 


and others that represented “Saints and 
Prophets.” They marched. with the giant 
puppets to S.F. City Hall to demand more 
affordable housing for homeless families. 
Susan Werner, creative arts facilitator 
at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland, is teach- 
ing puppet making to the seniors at the 
center. Creating the puppets is giving the 
homeless and low-income seniors a means 
ef expressing their feelings and experi- 


ences; and they are reaping the satisfac- 
tion of seeing their puppets used in 
demonstrations to influence other people. 

_ Werner explains, “The more that we’re 


able to empower the seniors to express 


their stories, to give testimony to the 


‘needs of people out in the streets, out in 


public... This is another vehicle to make 
our message more visible.” 

The message is about poverty, about 
the need for food, housing and health 
care. In the words of Levander Perry, one 
of the participants at St. Mary’s, the mes- 
sage is about “people crying for help.” 

Carlodia Dixon says, “I wanted to repre- 
sent the four races of people that are home- 
less. I created a brown face. That face was 
the face of fear. I feel fear if I was this 
brown face. I feel anger and I feel resent- 


ment because I’m homeless. ‘And I feel that 


nobody cares for.me. I go through a lot of 
different kinds of emotions.” 

This month, the seniors at St. Mary’s 
are creating a giant puppet of Martin 
Luther King Jr. to represent the struggle 
for justice and the eradication of poverty. 
K. Ruby of Wise Fool is directing that 
project, which is to be introduced in a 
march on October 17 in downtown 
Oakland, as part of the observation of the 
International. Day To Eradicate Poverty 
[see “St. Mary’s Center On the Move for 
Justice,” on page 7 of this issue]. 

Just as the Gandhi puppet, now in its 
second incarnation, has become an icon for 
peace and is used in many protests, the 
Martin Luther King puppet may become 
the symbol for the struggle for economic 
justice. Will the time ever come when the 
puppets can simply be museum pieces? 
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by Nancy (McBlair) Delaney . 


66 eople respect each other on the 
street different from what’s 


arty called ‘polite soci- 
ety.’ If you’re breathin’, then you’re equal 
ta ever’ body else breathin’ — on the 
street. You can’t afford ta disrespect. peo- 
ple cuz you don’t have-a door you can go 


in and lock. If you disrespect somebody - 


out here, they might just find you while 
you're sleepin’ and do somethin’.” 

Ronda lowered her head and looked 
the reporter straight in the eye. “Ya know 
what I mean?” she asked. “You just don’t 
know what they might do.” 


The reporter made some shorthand notes 


in her long, slender notepad and looked up 
for her next tidbit. Ronda cocked her head 
and gestured at one of the others among the 
ragged bunch who were waiting in the 


Lutheran Church parking lot for the Quarter 


Meal to open up and serve dinner. 


“See that one over there? The one with 
the little white dog?” She waited for the. 


reporter to nod. “That one found some- 
body’s stash in some bushes down the 
street here, and he helped himself to some 
of the food and other stuff in there. But, the 
person the stash belonged to must have 
seen him comin’ out of those bushes and 
kept an eye on him. That night the one with 
the little dog woke up with a bucketful of 
cold water dumped on him right in his 
sleeping bag, and it was winter cold right 
then. We don’t got walls or doors. All we 
got is respect to keep us safe.” ° 

The reporter frowned as if confused by 
conflicting information. “Well, what 
about fights?” 

“Oh yeah, folks fight, especially when 
they been drinkin’ or when some folks 
round here was. doin’ ‘ludes, they’d fight. 
And crank... that’]] do it sometimes. Folks 
aren’t in their right minds then; they don’t 
know what they’re doin’. It’s different if 
they don’t know. Then, we just work 
around ‘em: But, when they know, that’s 
when the trouble’s more likely ta come 
home to roost. Ya know, we don’t use 
cops or courts to sort out our troubles. We 
take care of it our own way... and in our 


.Own time too. It’s kind of like family, like 


-we’re cousins, and we’re suppose ta treat 
each other right cuz ever’body is havin’ a 
hard time, or they wouldn’t be out here, 
now would they?” 

“Well, how did you come to be ome: 
less, if you don’t mind,” the reporter asked, 

_ nibbling on the eraser of her pencil. “Uh, I 

mean, if you don’t mind my asking.” 

“Huh? Nah, I don’t mind. I been won- 
derin’ ‘bout that too. I mean, I know the 
outside reasons — ya know, what happened 
that caused me to be outdoors this time, for 
instance. But, how come that happens to me 
. and not to the next guy? That’s the thing 
I’m tryin’ to sort out. Ya know, it’s not the 
first time, and it’s likely not to be the last 
one either. Some of us just seem like we 
were pointed that way all along.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the reporter. 
Now, the whole eraser was in her mouth. 
She was sucking on it as she frowned 
from her notepad to Ronda sitting on the 
curb at the edge of the parking lot. 

“Well, I was already outside in a lot a 
ways when I was growin’ up. All a sud- 
den one day my family just up and 


exploded. Ever’body went ever’ which . 


‘way. The county came in, took us kids off 
ta different places.:Mama went ta the 
Crazy House cuz she was cryin’ all the 
time with Daddy leavin’ her, and she was 
hittin’ us pretty bad cuz she was so mad at 
Daddy, and scared too, I think... ‘specially 
she was hittin’ me cuz I was the oldest. 
“She kept sayin’ I was ta blame. I 
turned 12 that year and didn’t exactly see 


eye ta eye with Mama at the time, and she. 


Said that made me ta blame. But, Daddy 
. was seein’ a lady for years at his work and 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The kid is put out of the family, kept in that limbo and — 
moved about by the county. She doesn’t know why she lost 
her family, or why she is the only one who had it happen. 
Nobody else at her school had such a thing happen to them. 


doin’ stuff over at her house. Mama knew 
that, and she didn’t do nothin’ about it.” - 

“I don’t understand,” the reporter 
frowned. 

“What don’t ya understand?” Ronda 
asked the woman. 

. “Your father’s infidelity... how did that 
have anything to do with you being out 
here on the streets? Lots of fathers have 
been unfaithful to their wives, but their 


children don’t all become HOMIES St the. 


reporter said. 

“Oh, it wasn’t just his fuckin’ areavd 
on Mama and breakin’ her heart: it was 
the whole situation,’ Ronda answered. 
“Mama was a orphan herself when she 
was a child. The funny thing is that she 
and her brother were exactly the same age 
when they went into an orphanage as my 
brother and sister were when they went 
into foster homes,” Ronda said. 

“That’s weird! Oh, excuse me, please 
excuse me for saying that,” the reporter 
said. — : 

_ “Well, since I been outside, I met lots 
of people who was orphans or foster kids, 
and it’s not as unusual as ya might think,” 
Ronda said. “It happens a lot more often 
than you would think it could.” 

“Well, you know, I’ve known some peo- 
ple who grew up in foster homes,” the 
reporter exclaimed. “And they have good 


- jobs now. They have families of their own. 


I don’t. understand what you’re saying. 
Why didn’t it work out that way for you?” 


“Well, were Boe arenes Ronda 


asked. 
“Well, yes, one OF them was adopted,” 
the reporter answered. 


“Was it a family where the kid got 


really included and loved?” Ronda asked. 

“Yes, I think so, though we didn’t talk 
about it that much. She seemed like she 
had a good home. But, there was someone 
else I knew who was also a foster child, 


_and she wasn’t adopted,” the reporter said. 


“Well, was she in the same foster fami- 
ly for a long time?” Ronda asked. 
“I’m not sure,” the reporter said. 


s >, 


And, everybody thinks she’s weird if she talks about it. 


“I’ve talked to lots of folks from foster : 


homes by now,” Ronda explained. “When 
somebody really, really, loves the kid, that 
kid might get a good job, maybe even 


have a family. But, if there’s nobody... if 


ever’body was just strangers who really 
didn’t care, then, chances are, that kid’s 
gonna wind up out here same as me. 
nope planned it; it just works out aes 
way.” 


“It looks like they are lining up for on | 


ner now. Are you going to get in the 
line?” the reporter asked. 

“I am! I’m really, really, hungry! I 
haven’t had hardly anything to eat today 
— an apple left over from dinner last 
night and a few bread ends,” Ronda said. 

“Bread ends?” the reporter asked. ’ 


“Yeah, ya know, crusts? Over at the — 


Haven if you go real late, there’s a guy 


there who will give you a big bag of bread - 


ends. They don’t use them in their sand- 
wiches, so they’re happy to give them to 
the homeless. Plenty mornings I been 
thankful for those crunchy discards... fills 


up yer belly till you can get somethin’ 


more nourishin’ ta put in,” Ronda 
answered. She struggled to stand up, dis- 


entangling herself from her backpack, so 


she could stand without holding it above 
the ground. | 

“So, you think there really is some kind 
of connection between children growing up 
in foster homes and some adults going 
homeless?” the reporter pursued. 

“Think about it,” Ronda said with 


impatience. “First off, the kid is put out of 


the family, outside of all society’s social 
classes, and kept in that limbo there, being 


_moved about by the county, not knowing 


what’s goin’ on with her life any more, or 
with her future ‘either. She doesn’t know 
why she lost her family; or-why she is the 
only one she knows who had it happen to 
her. Nobody else at her school had such a 
thing happen to them. And, ever’ body 
thinks she’s weird if she talks about it. So, 
she keeps quiet, tries to pretend nothing 
happened, and just go on and be just like 
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ever ‘body cle. Then, one day it all catch- 


"es up with her. All the broken parts start 


getting tangled up. She doesn’t know who 
she is anymore or even who she can trust. 
She’s got a kind of curse,” Ronda said as 


- she started moving toward the line. 


“You don’t believe that, do you? 2 the 


reporter asked. 


“How do you explain how some lives 
are blessed, and some just hang from a 
cliff?” Ronda said. “I know this, one day 
my mind just folded in on itself. I-was at a 


‘ point where the only thing I had in common 
- with anyone around was that we both called 
- a particular piece of furniture a table. » 


“I know that when I was startin’ out as 
an adult, I felt like I was being asked to’ 
step off a cliff and walk out into thin. air 
while all the other kids around me had - 
parents who were lookin’ out for them in 
some way or other. My Mama was getting 
over from bein’ in the Crazy House. My 
Daddy had to choose between our family 
and the new lady. He didn’t choose us. He 
resented any time or money he spent on 
us. I cut loose from him by movin’ out of 
the dormitory so he didn’t have to pay. He - 
never even thanked me. 

“He wouldn’t even meet my first real 


boyfriend. He said it. wasn’t wise ta get 
‘involved in my life. Like there was some- 


thin’ wrong with me wantin’ to have a 
boyfriend. My grades fell after that. | 
didn’t understand what God was tryin’ to 
do. I had a crisis. nies 

“I did take care of my brother for a 
year during my first marriage. When my 
brother went back to Mama’s cuz we were 
getting ready to leave the area, Daddy 
balled me out for not following through 
on a commitment to my brother. Can you 
imagine? I felt like telling him what about 
his commitment to us kids, but I don’t 
think I did.” 

“Well, have you ever tried to talk to a 
therapist about all this?” the reporter 


-asked. “It sounds like you have fatnily 


problems that are much like problems 
many families have.” 

“Well, that’s just the thing,” Ronda. 
exclaimed. “I did try and find a therapist. I 
was indoors for a time. I found:a good one 
to talk to, too. We talked all about incest, 
and we worked that all through. But, then 
it came time to talk about foster homes... 
figure out how to connect with my brother — 
and my sister again and my mother after 
we grew up away from each other with all — 
the. hurt. That’s when the eyes of the ther- 
apist glazed over like a chicken or a cat. - 
She couldn’t face the thought of losing 
her own family and then goin’ from 
stranger’s home to stranger’s home while 
tryin’ ta grow up. She didn’t have a clue 
how to help me. - 

“You wouldn’t believe how many 
places I called after that askin’ if anybody 
knows how to help somebody who use to 
be in foster homes. I finally had to give 
up. I couldn’t find a single one. That’s 
when I figured it out that I just have ta be 
my own therapist best I can cuz they’re 
just not out there for people like me. 
Maybe it’s cuz we don’t have money. 

_ “Besides, I probably belong out here 
any ways... like tha’ other orphans, people 
with no home, no family who wants to be 
with ‘em, no therapist who knows any-— 
thing about a foster child’s problems... or 


- cares either, for that matter.” 


“T can’t believe there are no therapists 
to help you with that,” the reporter said. 
“Oh, by the way, is it ok for me to go into 
the Quarter Meal with you so we can con- 
tinue the interview?” - 

“You got a quarter?” Ronda asked with 


-a wry smile. The reporter nodded, reach- 


ing into her pocket for her coin purse. 
“That’s all you need,” Ronda said, slip- 
ping her hand into the arm of the reporter 
like a sister or a cousin. 
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by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit October 2006 


1. More than any other time in history, | 
mankind faces a crossroads. One path leads 
to despair and utter hopelessness. The 


other, to total extinction. Let.us pray we 


have the wisdom to choose correctly. 


‘WOODY ALLEN , “My Speech to the Graduates,” 
Side Effects, 1981 


_2. If people did learn from history, history. 
would be very different. _ 
JAMES BALDWIN (writer), New York Times 


Magazine, 9 April 1967 

3. Power, however great that power may 
consider itself to be, gives way, and has 
always been forced to give way, before the 
onslaught of human necessity: human 


necessity being the fuel of history. 


_. JAMES BALDWIN, “Malcolm and Martin,” Esquire, 
April 1972 


4. There is no obstacle which cannot be 
broken down by wills sufficiently keyed 
up, if they deal with it in time. There is 
thus no inescapable historic law. 

HENRI BERGSON (French philosopher), “Final 
Remarks,” The Two Sources of Morality and 


Religion, 1932, translated by R. Ashley Audra and — 
Cloudesley Brereton, 1935 


5. One faces the future with one’s past. 


PEARLS. BUCK (writer), What American Means to 
Me, 1943 


6. We are all victims as well as agents of 


the historical process. 
‘SIR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD (English historian), 
“Marxist History,” History and Human Relations, 1952 


7. History is the human 2S of Lee 


evolution. 


HARIDAS CHAUDHURI (Bengali philosopher, 
1913-1975), “History,” The Evolution of Integral 
Consciousness, 1977 


8. History is a vast early warning system. 
NORMAN COUSINS (writer and editor), 1973, 

_ “Editor’s Odyssey,” Saturday Review, 15 April 1978 
9. Every observation of history inspires a _ 
confidence that we shall not go far wrong; 
that things will mend. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), “The 
Young American,” lecture, Mercantile Library ; 
Association, Boston, 7 February 1844 


10. To believe that what has not occurred 
in history will not occur at all is to argue 
- disbelief in the dignity of man. 
MOHANDAS K, GANDHI (Indian spiritual and 
political leader, 1869-1948), quoted in Louis Fischer, 
The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, 1950 
11. History says, Don’t hope 
On this side of the grave. 
_ But then, once in a lifetime 
The longed-for-tidal wave 
Of justice can rise up, 
_ And hope and history rhyme. 


SEAMUS HEANEY (Irish poet), The Cure at Troy: A 
Version of Sophocles’ Philoctetes, 1991 


12. What experience and history teach is’ 
this — that peoples and governments never 


have learned anything from history. 

‘GEORG HEGEL (German philosopher), introduction 
to Philosophy of FLStOry, 1832, translated by John ~ 
Sibree, 1900 


13. Unless history is a vagary of nonsense, 
there must be a counterpart to the immense 
power of man to destroy, there must be a 
voice..., a voice not vague, faint and inward, 
like qualms of conscience, but equal in spiri- 
- tual might to man’s power to destroy. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born U.S. 
theologian), God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of 
Judaism, 1955 


14. The darkness of history... conceals a 
light. Beyond the mystery is meaning. And 
the meaning is destined to be disclosed. © 
ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL, The Prophets, 1962 


15. The ‘real movement’ of history, it turns 
out, is fueled not by matter but by spirit, by 


the will to freedom. 
GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB (historian), On 
Looking into the Abyss, 1994 
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‘Managerial Revolution,” May 1946, The Collected 
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16. The drumbeat of history is quickening. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, speech before the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Washington, 17 
‘February 1965 


17. History, Stephen said, is a nightmare 
from which I am trying to awake. 
JAMES JOYCE (Irish writer), Ulysses, 1922 


18. Never before has man had such capacity — 
to control his own environment, to end thirst - 


and hunger, to conquer poverty and disease, 
to banish illiteracy and massive human mis- 


ery. We have the power to make this the best 


generation of mankind in the history of the 
world — or to.make it the last: 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, United Nations address, New 


York City, 20 September 1963. Two- sents later, 
be was assassinated. __ 


19. Men make their own history, but they... 
make it within a historical circumstance 
which can restrict (as well as Open up) pos- 
sibilities. 
PAUL KENNEDY (English historian), introduction to. 


The Rise and Fail of the Great Powers: Economic 
Change and Military Conflict from 1500 to 2000, 1987 


20. The time is not come for impartial his- 
tory. If the truth were told just now, it 
would not be credited. 


_ ROBERT E. LEE, 1868, quoted in David Macrae, 


The Americans at Home, 1870 


21. The history of mankind is the history 
of thought — of the gradual ascendancy. of 
mind over matter. 


B. H. LIDDELL HART (English military WEED, 
September 1935, Thoughts on War, 1944 


22. The whole of history is nothing but a 


continual transformation of human nature. 
KARL MARX (German political scientist), The 
Poverty of Philosophy, 1847 


23. A nation that forgets its past can function 


no better than an individual with amnesia. 
DAVID McCULLOUGH (historian), quoted in Digby 
Diehl, “Publishing Is the Big Winner at the 29th 
National Book Awards,” Los Angeles Times Book 


Review, 23 April 1978 


24.. What’s so fascinating is to see how often. 
the ups and downs of history derive from that 
mysterious ingredient called personality. 


DAVID McCULLOUGH, quoted in Maureen Dowd, — 


“No Fancy Spoken Hete,” New York Times, 19 
December 1999 


25. America was discovered accidentally by 
a great seaman who was looking for some- 
thing else.... History is like that, very chancy. 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON (historian), The Oxford. 
History of the American People, 1965 


26. The future influences the present just — 


as much as the past. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher, 


1844-1900), quoted in Laurence J. Peter, editor, 
Peter's Quotations: Ideas for Our Time, 1977 

27. Human history is the history of liberty, 
and liberty is history’s golden thread. 


‘ MICHAEL NOVAK (philosopher and diplomat), 


“Faith in Search of Votes,” New York Times, 19 
December 1999 


28. History... 
write. 


JACQUELINE KENNEDY ONASSIS, 1965, quoted 
in Theodore H. White, In Search of History, 1978 


it’s what those bitter old men 


29. History consists of.a-series of swindles, 
in which the masses are first lured into 
revolt by the promise of Utopia, and then, 
when they have done their job, enslaved 


over again by new masters. 
GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), summarizing 
Burnham’s view of history, “James Burnham and the 


Essays, Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, vol- 
ume 4, edited by Sonia Orwell and lan Angus, 1968 


30. History [is] the record of divine mani- 
festations imperfectly understood. 
LEOPOLD von RANKE (German historian, 1795- 
1886), quoted in Page Smith, The Historian and — 
History, 1964 

31. 1am convinced that the new wisdom 
which the new world requires will be learned 
sooner or later, and that the best part of 


“Albert Schweitzer Visits the Sick” : 
“One truth stands firm. All that happens in world history rests on 
something spiritual.... Will our thinking again become ethical-reli- 


gious? Shall we again win ideals that will have power over reality? 


This is the question before us today.” 
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— Albert Schweitzer 


human history lies in the future, not the past. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English mathematician and 


- philosopher), “Adaptation: An Autobiographical 


_ Epitome” (closing sentence), Portraits From 
Memory: And Other Essays, 1951 


32. All the important human advances that 
we know of since historical times began 
have been due to individuals of whom the 
majority faced virulent public opposition. | 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, Woodrow Wyatt television 
interview, BBC, London, 1959, Bertrand Russell 
Speaks His Mind, 1960 — 


33. Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it. 

GEORGE SANTAY ANA (Spanish philosopher), The 
Life of Reason or The Phases of Human Progress, 
1905-1906. Compare, “Those who only remember the 
past are condemned to misread the future.” Fareed 
Zakaria (journalist), closing sentence, “Mishandling 
the China Challenge,” Newsweek, 15 August 2005 


34. History is the best aritidote to’illusions of 


omnipotence and omniscience. It should for- 
ever remind us of the limitations of our pass- 
ing perspectives. It should strengthen us to 
resist the pressure to convert momentary 
interests into moral absolutes. It should lead 
us to a profound and chastening sense of our 
frailty as human beings — to a recognition 


of the fact, so often and so sadly demonstrat-: 


ed, that the future will outwit all our certi- 
tudes and that the possibilities of history are 
far richer and more various than the human 
intellect is likely to conceive. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER JR. (historian and 
special assistant to President Kennedy, 1961-1963), 
“History and National Stupidity,’ New York Review 
of Books, 27 April 2006 : 

35. One truth stands firm. All that ee 
in world history rests on something spiritu- 
al. If the spiritual is strong, it creates world 
history. If it is weak, it suffers world histo- 
ry. The question is, shall we make world 
history or only suffer it passively? . Will 
our thinking again become ethical-reli- 
gious? Shall we again win ideals that will 
have power over reality? This is the ques- 


_tion before us today. 
_ ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and 


theologian), “Religion in Modern Civilization,” 
Christian Century, 21 November 1934 


36. History... is really the story of human- 
kind’s struggle for mastery over its own fate. 


DANIEL SINGER (journalist); “Whose 
Millennium?” Nation, 19 April 1999 


~ 37. The history of mankind is the move- 


ment of humanity toward greater and 


greater unification. 
LEO TOLSTOY (Russian writer), Jan. 4, A.Calendar 
of Wisdom, 1908, trans. by Peter Sekirin, 1997 


38. It is the historical function of civiliza- 
tions to serve, by their downfalls, as step- 
pingstones to a progressive process of the 
revelation of always deeper religious 
insight, and the gift of ever more grace to 
act on this insight. 


_ ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian), 


“Christianity and Civilization,” 1947, Civilization on 
Trial, 1948 : 

39. Men make history and not the other way 
‘round. In periods where there is no leader- 
ship, society stands still. Progress occurs 
when courageous, skillful leaders seize the 


opportunity to change things for the better. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN, quoted in This Week, 22 
February 1959. 


40. Man fails to profit from the lessons of 
history because his prejudgments prevent 
him from drawing the indicated conclu- 
sions and [because] history will often 
capriciously take a different direction.from 
that in which her lessons point. 

BARBARA W. TUCHMAN (historian), “Is History a 
Guide to the Future?” 1966, Practicing History: 
‘Selected Essays, 198} 


41. Hope unbelieved is always considered 
nonsense. But hope believed is history in 
the process of being changed. 

JIM WALLIS (minister, writer, and founder of 


Sojourners magazine), The Soul of Politics: A 
Practical and Prophetic Vision for Change, 1994 


42. Human history becomes more and more 


a race between education and catastrophe. 
H. G. WELLS (English writer), The Outline of 
History, 1920 


43. We learn from history the mistakes we 
are likely to repeat. 


44. We look at history through a lens pol- 
ished by our own experience. 


45. History is what comes crashing down 
on the backs of those who fail to respond 
to its tap on the shoulder. 


46. The times call for innovation: history 
dares not repeat itself. 


47. “The great noontide” (Nietzsche) of 


' history is the great springtime of the 


human spirit. 


KK KK 


- Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Rondon 


House Websteris Quotationary. His newly pub- 


’ lished The Electroshock Quotationary, an illus- 


trated 154-page history of psychiatry’s most 
controversial procedure, is downloadable free- 
of-charge on the Internet at http://www.endof- 
shock.com/102C_ECT.PDF 
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pee Doors — : | 


. | by Chris Trian 


I needed a church bad. 
| | have recently moved 
from Berkeley to San Francisco, 
the City of Saint Francis, . 
with hundreds of Catholic churches. 


| We live out by the beach, 
but you’d think I could find just ONE | 


open all hours. 


| No dice. 


Finally I found one! _ 

Saint Cecilia Church. — 

it has a nice little chapel 

always open but chockful of people. 
| I’m used to talking to God alone. 

To writing poems with the stubs 

of burning white candles 

instead of fingers. 

When the candles burn down 

the poem is finished. 


But why are so many other churches 
closed? 
Deirdre stopped going as a child 


| when she beat her fists bloody against 


the door of some church on Sunday. 
OnSUNDAY! = 

That was an anomaly 

in a more innocent time. 

I figure today it’s to keep - 

the hordes of homeless 

from seeking shelter from the cold. 
But the cold is everywhere. 

You can feel it rising up from the tiles, 
in the spaces between people, 


| in this little chapel. 


It’s like on an airplane 

when people are afraid 

to sit next to each other. 

Are they hijackers or perverts? 


| Might one of them 


break the silence, 

drawn like a suit of armor 
around the passengers? 

In the chapel, the doors are closed 
between the people. 

Maybe the chapel 

might get hijacked. 

People mumble their prayers 

as though God might touch back, 
put his hand on their Knee, 


engage in conversation. 


| There are few homeless in churches © 


and none on airplanes. . 
The government has been hijacked. 


| Ex-presidents seem in “custody.’’ 


Politicians pay lip service to change, 
but then approve “The Patriot Act,” 
ninety-six to four! 


| Courage has been hijacked. 
| The heart is homeless 


and not let into 
the bosom of the house of 


| people, God and prayer. 
| The doors of people’s mouths 


are closed to protest. 
Has Reality been hijacked? 
The news, our lives, seem like movies. 


| We stand by helpless ° 


watching doors close _ 
just for the sake of closing. 


| Last year I closed the door on someone, . 


stupidly, and I so want it to open. 


We have forgotten 


| that we must live as we are Saved; 


in COMMUNITY. 


| We must burst open the doors 


of the Bastille of our hearts 

in this French Revolution 

of the Soul. 

Masters of deception 

behind curtains made of iron 

have made fear the new paradigm. 
When everyone is homeless, 

only the homeless 

will have homes, 


| locked out of churches and airplanes, 


but passing messages of revolution 
between the still open doors 

of compassion, 

the only church open 24 hours. 


-| clean wealthy people’s houses 


| by Claire J. Baker 


"| as light as air 
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alone: a senryu 
sequence 
| by Mary Meriam 


| not the faintest clue 
how to find a job, I skim 
the yellow pages 


do I start calling? - 
‘no confidence, no contacts — 
no, I’m too afraid 


there must be something — 
else I can think to make me 
forget I'm alone 


what is a living? 
there is no one to tell me 
I get lousy jobs 


each job goes. nowhere 
| and kills me in a new way 
what did I expect?- 


you can’t make it here . | 
your girlfriend’s a prostitute 
you drive a taxi 


you rent a u-haul 
you get out of the city 
collapse on the grass 


are you stiff living? 


watch them have parties 


you’re not invited 
you must depend on strangers 
they will torture you 


White Rose | 


Chris, your 
“cathedral of death” 
is so beautiful 
we hope to enter 
its golden doors — 


inhale musk 

incense 
old mahogany — 

ah, stained windows 

a blue altar 

three candles burning 
a single white rose — 

_ Ina see-thru vase 


signifying 
everything. 


[For Chris Trian’s poem, “The 
Hungry Streets,” in Street Spirit.| 


by Joy Bright McCorkle 


‘| on Valentine’s night, . 


| The moon rose yellow 


| plan 


| all mothers 


| Sleeping bag snoozing — 


Treasures of a Tweaker 


Yesterday a schizophrenic tweaker diopped by. 

In his arms he carried a big trash can of Fortenight lily plants. 
He’s clean and sober now, but the behavior remains. 

| He couldn’t sit still, he couldn’t just talk. 


He busied himself tidying up my deck. 

He moved the boards with nails standing up awaiting my innocent feet. 
He stacked the remains from the demolition of my yard.- 

He moved the plants, eyeing the placement with an artist’s eye. 


With the cunning of an old-time recycler, he shopped in my trash. 
There he found a “Lily of the Nile” plant with a root ball two feet wide. 
He dragged it back after emptying the weeds he had pulled. 

_With improvised tools, he chopped the roots into manageable segments. 
He worked in my. tiny yard three hours. 


He dragged in a rose bush denuded of leaves, buds, or flowers. 
With no planter available, he planted it in a back pack 
found in the dumpster. Into the dusk he moved without pause. 
He twitched; he tromped, stopping to think every so often. 


I smiled, I watched, I thought of Tom Sawyer WEY eye Snine a fence. 
He finished at dark, satisfied with his creation. 

My deck now resembles a tropical garden. 
Planters created from pieces of concrete left by the demolition, 

full now with plants purloined from the trash. 


I smiled. Last week I spent $150 on ural petunias, and pansies. 
Now, in three hours the transformation complete, 
the dirt swept and vacuumed, my outdoor world was transformed. 


1 heard he was seen at midnight surfing he alleys of Santa Cruz 
looking for treasures and pilfer ine a Old habits are hard to break. 


Address Unknown 
by Mary Meriam 


The moon rose yellow 


over lake, over woods 


where eagles sit. 
in leafless trees, 
open their wings - 


‘down to the waves, 
where the sick and unworthy 
sit lonely, forsaken, 


forlorn in their rooms. 


on Valentine's night, 


over cold sleepy woods, 
red heart of the dark 
forsaken sky. 


foekio down lesson 


by Randy Fingland 


the cages provided 
are lined with economic _ 
bars 


that facilitate a view upon, 
but not access to — 
the good life charlie brown 


| as advertised _ 
in the equalities 
of classless preschool 


children experience. 
everywhere | 
the need 


for fresh milk 


understand 


going to ground 
by Randy Fingland 


the sack grows cold 
reflects back a chill 
instead of a glow 


from the moist air: 
even in summer 


ain’t like having . 
one’s own bed 
in a safe neighborhood . - 
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Good Saint Mary’s 
| by Michael Creedon_ 

You can poke me in the eye, © 
you can punch me in the nose — 

the blood just goes where the biood all goes. 
But you won’t do it cuz you’re civilized. 

| You’re not too loving towards me —. 
remind you what you’re not. an 
Say, I like those shiny shoes you got. 


Good Saint Mary’s where I sleep in the winter. 
Best lunch in town even if you’re a sinner. . 


I used to drink loud wine; 

I guess Night Train was my favorite. 

Don’t drink much now cuz of pancreatitis. 
But these are good people 

coffee and donuts in the morning 

and no prayer meeting that puts you to SnOrine. 
When I get my million dollars, | 


| know what I’m gonna do? - 


Give it all to St. Mary’s for the good theyd ie 


SIX A.M. 
‘by Michael Creedon 
In the mornings 


when the cold kicks you out of the doorways 
on the concrete street, 


-| even before the shelters kick you out 


(and God bless the shelters) 

it’s time to scrounge for a ragged cigarette 
and think about a cup of steaming coffee 
_and here you are, wearing all your clothes, 
and shivering so hard you can barely talk. 


You find a place to pee (most of them are illegal). 


and smile through Germpiing nee and say, 
*“Mornin’ bro.” 


You’re famous, you know, -you’re in the papers 
every day, somewhere or other, 
| but you’re not “Johnny Depp,” 
who is probably a very cool guy. 
You’re “homeless,” 
and you are definitely a real cold guy. 


Cellulitis | 
by Michael Creedon 


They hauled me to the hospital — 
emergency of course — 

when my leg swelled up like.a watermelon 
and I couldn’t stand the pain 

and it smelled like something had died 


| and was decomposing where I lay 


on the bus stop bench. 
The police called the paramedics 


| and no one would sit near me. 


In the hospital they used a scalpel 
| and pus squirted out all over the clean room. 
The doc told me I had septic-something 
and I asked him what that was, and he 
said “cellulitis” and I might die — 
and I dozed off for 4 days. 


When I started feeling better 
while they drained the pus out 
-and i could eat without a tube, 
I realized this was the most comfortable life 
Id had in many a year, with morphine 
dripping in, and clean nurses in white dresses 
feeding me 3 times a day, with juice and snacks. 
When I finally had to leave I was back 
to my old self, but healthy and heavier, 

| and with only 3 hours to find a shelter or 
a doorway te sleep that night. 


Landfall 
by Mary Meriam 


'| The end of the world is the beginning of life, 


SO you Say, 
removing my teacup from the table. 


I jump, float, land in the universe 
you so sweetly 
conceived, and we're outcasts together 


in your realm of delicious communion. 
Other than this, 
I long for your rounded mountains — 


and the bony valley of your et i 


| sheltering a heart 


| pounding eagerly for me. 
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Adopting a Homeless Dog 


from page three 


would be kept overnight and assessed. 
“However, within a shor time they decided 
he was not dangerous, and I was allowed to 
take him home. However, I was told to be 


_ very careful about putting him in any situa- 


tion where fighting was going on because 
even dogs that don’t fight can be induced to 
fight if provoked enough. I was told not to 
let him out alone with teens or preteens 
who may not be mature enough to handle 
the reactions of other people. - 


Street Spirit: And after this incident 
‘you decided to get an independent assess- 
ment of Patches from the Berkeley 
Humane Society? : 

Teddy: Yes, and there I was told that 
Patches was a potentially dangerous dog, 
not at present, but that he could tip’ over. 


Bite marks were found around his face as - 


if someone had tried to train him to be a 
fighting dog. He was assessed as very 
high-strung and hyper-reactive, although 
he is much calmer now than he was then. 
I was told he was a high-risk dog because 
he was a pit bull and not adoptable. In 


other words, had he been turned into the — 


pound, he would have been put to sleep. 


Street Spirit: Yes, there are many 
pounds and shelters throughout the coun- 
try, including shelters in California, that 
will not put pit buils up for adoption and 
will euthanize them if surrendered. In 
jact, there are-some communities that are 
banning pit bulls and some other breeds 
entirely. It has been reported that in 
Denver, Colorado, local authorities go 


door-to-door and seize dogs that have the 


dangerous dog label and destroy them. 


Teddy: As a result of all that and the - 


assessment, I decided to put Patches into 
an obedience training class for dangerous 
dogs; but the same person who did the 


assessment told me that she didn’t think 


that was necessary. Patches is really a 
very friendly dog. So we put him in the 
‘regular obedience training os for dogs, 
~ and that worked out quite well. 


Street Spirit: Were there oiler diffi- 
ee when you first got Patches? 

Teddy: This wasn’t really a difficulty, 
but he needed some veterinary care. A 
growth on his gum was removed; his teeth 
were cleaned. Although I paid for this, peo- 
ple should know that the Berkeley Humane 
Society provides free veterinary services, 
including shots, spaying and neutering, for 
the animals of the homeless. 


Street Spirit: That is a real service. 

Teddy: Most of the difficulty, initially, 
came about because Patches is a pit bull, 
people are afraid of them, and I was inex- 
perienced. I had a hard time keeping him 
in the house when I first got him. If | 
opened up the door, he’d take off running. 
Sometimes, | wouldn’t see him taking off. 


He never ran more than a few blocks: 


away and would be back in 15 minutes at 
the most. However, his running loose 
scared people. I got calls about that from 
the pound. We built a new fence around 


the yard so he can’t get out anymore, 


although he can.run free inside the yard. 


Street Spirit: [¢ sounds like you've 
made many efforts to be a responsible pet 
owner, and it also sounds like Patches 
doesn’t fit the dangerous dog stereotype. 

Teddy: Patches is friendly towards 


~ other dogs as well as people. He definitely 


doesn’t fit the stereotype of an aggressive 


pit bull. In fact, when we first got him, 


we’d go with’ him to visit a homeless man 
and his dog, a black labrador, who live in 
the neighborhood. The dog, who was not 
neutered at the time, would attack 
Patches, but Patches would never respond 


to the assault by attacking back. He would | 


move away. 
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A homeless man sleeps with his homeless friend near a freeway offramp. Dogs are the most loyal friends ¢ of many 
homeless people. Dogs are cherished because they give unconditional love to Mil treated as outcasts by society. 


- Photo by Tia 
Torres Cardello 


Homeless people have been ieee ed = the mainstream. They may internalize the 
judgments that they are failures, not worthy, not good enough. Their dog, on the other 
hand, lets them know they are valued and loved. The dog i is a life saver, and, as a result of 
their dog, they may feel they have some value. 


Profiling and Prej ike — Harmful 


Interview by Joan Clair 


eeking more insight into the 
issues of pit bulls and the dogs of 


the director of the Villalobos Rescue 
Center in Los Angeles County. 

The center is primarily a rescue center 
for pit bulls. Tia has worked extensively 


with pit bulls over the years and is recog- 


nized as an authority in regard to them. 
Tia had some comments about their label 
as dangerous BOE She also stated that pit 


bulls are not a “perfected breed” — in- 


other es there has been a lot of CrOss- 


breeding. 


Street Spirit: Have you found that pit 
bulls tend to be more aggressive? . 

Tia Torres Cardello: Pit bulls have 
been bred to be dog-to-dog aggressive. 
Therefore, there is more of a genetic dis- 
position in this regard. However, they do 
not have a genetic disposition to be people 


aggressive. There’s a joke about pit bulls 


being the best watch dogs. Yes, we say, 
they watch thieves taking all of their 
owner’s belongings out of the house. 


Street Spirit: But Teddy Knight’s dog 


Patches, who you believe from his descrip- 


tion to be an American pit bull terrier, is 
said to be quite friendly with other dogs. . 
Tia: This is why each dog must be 


_ regarded on an individual basis beyond 


stereotypes. There are many components 
involved. Raising a well-behaved dog is 
not that different from raising a well- 


behaved child. Genetics is a factor, but so’ 


is environment, management in the home, 
socialization and training. Take the exam- 
ple of Jeffrey Dahmer. He was raised by a 
loving family, but he was wired wrong. 


On the other hand, people who are - 


brought up in deplorable environments 
can turn out fine. The same is true of dogs. 
There are about five million pit bulls in 
this cour try, many more than other breeds. 
They don’t necessarily go off more than 


homeless people, Street Spirit also 
interviewed Tia Torres Cardello, - 


for Both Dogs and Human Beings 


other breeds, if we compare then in terms 
of their numbers. . 


Street oe So you believe that there 


shouldn’t be species profiling any more 


than there should be racial profiling? 
Tia: Is every young, African American 
man a criminal? Becasue a good number 
of Catholic priests have been guilty of 
molestation, should we stop sending kids 
to church? I'd like to see a team of people 
investigate each pit bull attack individual- 
ly. ('d‘like to see a Canine Crime Scene 
Investigation Unit created which would be 
composed of two dog trainers, one animal 
behaviorist, two Los Angeles city employ- 


ees in law enforcement and.a non-dog per-_ 


son. We need to get beyond generalities. 
The team should be given a- month to 


- investigate while the dog is incarcerated.» 


3 
Street Spirit: So the solution is not to 
extinguish an entire breed, as it is reported 


some are attempting to do in some parts of 
the. country like Denver, Colorado. At one . 
time, pit bulls were a very popular and - 


beloved breed in America. 
Tia: For many years, I have hired 


' parolees to work with the pit bulls in my 


sanctuary. The parolees are the underdogs 
of the human world. At present, the pit 
bulls are the underdogs of the canine 
world. Nobody wants either. It is very dif- 
ficult to get a pit bull adopted. 


Street Spirit: So the parolees and the pit 
bulls form a special bond, the same way a 
special bond is formed between unwanted 
homeless people and their dogs? 

Tia: I have yet to see a skinny dog that 
belonged to a homeless person. 


Street Spirit: 1 think we discovered 
after Katrina, as a result of the segrega- 
tion of domestic animals in our society, 
that every dog is an underdog depends 
on the circumstances. 

Tia: Yes, even with one slight shift of 
the norm they can be discarded. 


Integrating the Bank 


by Joan Clair 


| He stands outside looking nbanne. 
He comes inside looking displeased. 
Who is he? A guard of security. 


I stand outside looking unhappy. 
I come inside looking displeased. 
Who am I? A human being. 


She stands outside looking buoyantly, 
joyfully, ecstatically happy. 

She comes inside looking buoyantly, 
joyfully, ecstatically pleased. 

Who is she? A dog. : 


We complete our transaction 
which is not robbery, diséourtesy, 
anarchy; and leave the bank 

joined together by a leash. 


Who are we? 
Two threatening, raging, rishiebuk 
ridiculous animal integrationists! 


Solitaries 
by Joan Clair 

Eleven p.m. — empty streets but for 
these men pushing shopping carts 
in front of them. During the day, 
dark desolation may be theirs, 

but at night their isolation glares. 

If I’m scared traveling by car, 
among few cars, late driving home; | 
how must these solitaries feel 
traveling alone without the grace 

of destination or a place. 


For A Street- Lost Son 


| by Claire J. Baker - 


We hear you are still ; 
of this world, but go 


where we cannot follow, 
ask what we cannot answer, 
need what we cannot provide. 


We drive the streets 

as if to meet you and take you home. 
We can’t help it, son: 

We gave you birth. — 
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Judge Refuses to Let OHA Evict Poor Families 


jrom page one 


officials,” she said. 
where I am at, and it’s no secret about the 
OHA’s attempts to evict myself and others. 
It’s all over the news, on TV and in the 
papers. Most people I know speak out in 
support of us who are fighting to stay in our 
housing. But, there’s still that bunch who 
feel we are criminals because of the way 
the OHA has portrayed us in the press.” 
Indeed, since April 27, 2006, the OHA 
has been on a crusade, using press releases 
and public statements to demonize families 
facing mass eviction at Lockwood Gardens. 
The OHA has implied that 34 families or 
more have been involved in fraud to obtain 
public housing units, that the families are 
squatters, and.must face eviction. Leading 
the charge in this cruel campaign to assassi- 
nate the character of the families accused of 
being unlawful occupants, has been OHA 
spokesperson David Lipsetz. 
Despite attempts by the OHA to demo- 
nize the families who are fighting against 
their evictions at Lockwood Gardens, the 
attorneys defending these courageous 
souls from homelessness are very pleased 
by Judge Smith’s most recent rulings. 
“This is a huge victory,” said Jorge 
Aguilar, an attorney with the Eviction 
Defense Center in Oakland. “Judge Smith’s 
ruling vindicated what the tenants have 
been saying all along: They are not squat- 
ters, they are legal occupants! Hopefully, 
the OHA will work with the tenants to put 
this matter behind them. We want the OHA 
to treat them as the legitimate tenants they 
are, with full rights and privileges.” - 
Not so fast, says the upper management 
in the OHA, who continue to hope that 
Fudge Smith will eventually rule that the 
leases of the tenants are not valid under 
Measure EE (the Just Cause law), in spite 
of the judge’s ruling in favor of the families 
residing at Lockwood Gardens. 
As soon as Judge Smith ruled in favor 
of the tenants on September 21, the OHA 
moved quickly to continue its efforts to. 
demonize the families at Lockwood 
Gardens, no matter what the court ruled. 
“We’re very pleased with the outcome 
of the ruling by Judge Smith,” said 
Attorney Laura Lane of the East Bay 
Community Law Center. “All the actions 
filed by the OHA to evict the families at 


Lockwood Gardens have been rejected by _ 


the courts. They are legal occupants, just 


as the tenants have said throughout all of - 


the eviction proceedings that have taken 
place against them.” 

- Lane said that the ruling completely vin- 
dicated the much-maligned tenants. “There 
was not a shred of evidence to show that the 
tenants did something wrong, or even knew 
that something was wrong when they went 
through the process of moving into their 


“T plan on staying” 


public housing units at Lockwood 
Gardens,” said Lane. 
“The judge’s ruling shot down the 


_attempts. by the OHA to evict with such 


actions as Forcible Detainers, Ejectment, 


or Tresspass, and clearly the ruling: 


upholds the rights of the tenants as legal 
occupants. We do not know what to 


expect next from the OHA. We feel that 


the OHA will continue their attack against 
these legal occupants. The OHA is not 
known for doing things right.” 

Calls to OHA spokesperson David 
Lipsetz have not been returned for this 
story, but Lipsetz has been quoted recently 
in the San Francisco Chronicle and 
Oakland Tribune, and is still spewing out 
his venom against the tenants at Lockwood 
Gardens. Lipsetz is engaged in another 
campaign to demonize the families, even 
while a question over the validity of their 
leases proceeds in the courts. . 

The Oakland Tribune reported on 


‘September 23 that Lipsetz said, “(If the 
- leases are) valid, then the people who paid 


her off will become ‘tenants’ as defined 
by EE. Until then, the Authority will con- 
tinue to treat them differently.” 

In her ruling, Judge Smith Sear & out 
that the OHA did not allege in their cause 
of action to evict that the families were 


involved in any kind of fraud. Also, the | 


Alameda County District Attorney has not 
charged any tenants at Lockwood Gardens 


- with fraud or any other crime. Yet, OHA 


spokesperson David Lipsetz continues to 


_ go way out on a limb, implying once 


again that the tenants have been involved 
in some kind of wrongdoing and -will be 
“treated differently” as a result. 

The many low-income families that: 
were just vindicated by Judge Smith’s rul- 
ing can only feel apprehension when the 
OHA’s upper management publicly warns 
that they will be treated differently than 
other tenants at Lockwood Gardens. 

The tenants have already lived through 
many nights when OHA police pounded on 
their doors late at night, threatening them 
with eviction notices. Given Lipsetz’s state- 
ments, these tenants live in fear that OHA 
police will come around again to.ask more 
questions for their so-called investigation. 

This does not sound like justice has 
just been served; it sounds more like the 


-OHA plans to subject the families to more 


cruel and unusual punishment, no matter 
what the outcome in the courts may be. 
Judge Smith’s ruling pointed out that the 
OHA has accepted rent payments-from the 
families at Lockwood Gardens, and the ten- 


ants have receipts revealing how long the _ 


OHA accepted rent payments from them 
before accusing them of being squatters. 
Despite these facts, OHA spokesperson 
Lipsetz told the Chronicle on September 22 
that his agency “has not cashed any of the 


28 tenants’ rent checks, as they aren’t con- 
sidered legitimate tenants.” : 


Yet, investigative documents indicate 


that the OHA has been accepting rent pay- 
ments from some of the same legal occu- 
pants facing eviction as far back as 
August, September, October, November 


and December of 2005. The families have 
stated that the OHA did not start refusing 


to accept their rent payments until some- 
time in March or April of 2006. 

_ This alleged case of fraud and corrup- 
tion in the OHA took a new twist after 
Carolyn Wilson, the former employee of 
the OHA who was arrested on July 6 and 


charged with 65 felony counts by the - 


Alameda County D.A.’s office, declared 
that the 34 families facing eviction at 
Oakland’s Lockwood Gardens were not 
aware of any wrongdoing or irregularities 
while moving into public housing. 

During a phone interview on July 14 
from St. Tammany Parish Jail in Louisiana, 
without admitting any guilt on her own 


part,Carolyn Wilson said, “I want people to - 


know that the 34 families facing eviction by 
the Oakland Housing Authority at 
Lockwood Gardens were not aware of any 
wrongdoing on their part while moving into 
their public housing units.” 

Wilson was arrested in Covington, 


Louisiana, while working at a service 


company called Protocol, by the St. 
Tammany Parish Sheriff's Department. 


“The police came into our company and 


contacted the manager, and then they 
called Ms. Wilson away from her desk 
and arrested her,” said Protocol’s Human 
Resource Director Cortney Toledo. 


Wilson is still in St. Tammany Parrish’ 


Jail, fighting extradition back to California, 


while proclaiming her innocence. “The 


Oakland Housing Authority has been 
claiming I fled the state,” she said. “This is 
not true! I quit my job at the Housing 
Authority last December, and hung around 
the Bay Area till sometime in January 2006, 


before moving to Ponchatula, Louisiana. I _ 
-gave the OHA a forwarding address and 


had them mail my last paycheck to me 
there. They knew where I. was at, and knew 
where to find me at any time.” 

“I am fighting extradition back to 


Oakland,” Wilson said. “Their case against 


me was so weak that the local Covington 


~ police declined to arrest me, and they had to 


go through the sheriff's department to find 
someone else to arrest me.” oe 
During an interview on July 14, 


William Tingle, a prosecutor with the 


Alameda County D.A.’s office, said, “Ms. 
Wilson has been arrested in Louisiana and 
is facing extradition. She is the only one 


charged with any wrongdoing, and there’s 
a range of sentencing options if she is - 


found guilty of any.of the charges against 


her. I can’t say that there will be any ~ 


charges against any of the tenants, because 
this is still under investigation.” 
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The OHA has repeatedly stated that 
they are evicting all the families they 
wrongfully accused of being. unlawful 
occupants at Lockwood Gardens, so they 
can give the housing units to those who 


were allegedly bumped off the waiting list 


by Wilson, their former clerk. 


In an OHA press release on April 27. 


describing why the mass evictions at 


-Lockwood Gardens were taking place, 


OHA Executive Director Jon Gresley stat- 


ed, “We want to serve the families who _ 


have legitimately applied for help and 
waited their turn.” 

‘Contrary to Gresley’s statement in the 
press release, it appears that no one at the 
OHA.-has even tried to help Labrinina 
McDougle move into public housing, 
even though she applied for help, waited 
her turn, allegedly was bumped out of line 
in the public housing waiting list by 
Carolyn Wilson, and was the first person 
involved in exposing the corruption at the 
OHA last December, which led to the 


mass evictions now being a by. 


Judge Winifred Y. Smith. 
As it turned out, McDougle. was 


dumped completely from the waiting list 


by the OHA, despite all the hoopla by 


OHA’s upper management about the need 


to serve those on the waiting list. 


“T was shocked when I went to the OHA 


99 


and learned they lost my files,” said 
McDougle. “They lost my files in the com- 


puter and all the documents I signed. When 


they ran my client number in their system, 
someone else’s name and information 
would turn up. No one in the office could 
explain to me why that was happening, and 
they said they would have to get back to 
me. I feel like I lost my identity somehow. — 

“T still have not been able to move into 
public housing, and have since been told 
by an OHA supervisor named Ms. Miller 


that I would have to sign up all over again - 


if | wanted to get on the public housing 
waiting list. I’ve already signed up three 
times to get on the waiting list for public 


housing and was on the Section 8 waiting © : 
list for 12 years. I do ee want to wen up 


and start all over again.” 


On September 22, OHA spokesperson . 


David Lipsetz gave an excuse to the San 
Francisco Chronicle as to why the OHA 
was still trying to evict the legal occu- 
pants at Lockwood Gardens. Lipsetz said, 
“We’re obligated to serve the people who 
signed up to be on the waiting list.” 

Even while the Oakland Housing 
Authority continues to ignore the mis- 
treatment 
McDougal, it still claims it wants to evict 
the legal occupants at Lockwood Gardens, 


-so that it may serve those already on the 


waiting list for public housing — tenants 
such as Labrinina McDougal. 


Lynda Garcon may be reached at ten- 
an tie Gee com. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS” 
BOSS 


| Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


[AFSC 
| 

| American 

Friends 

| Service Committee 


[ 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by- Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 

jan opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
| ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and. 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 


~ nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 


‘nonviolently, powerful institutions of 


of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their Rain help from the 


address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 


oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for,Middle East peace-with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 


managed by Building Opportunities for: 


Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
ttonalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 


added programs to serve all homeless 


and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work nner four outcomes .— 

affordable housing, improved health, 

economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services | 


_to help people gain independence — 


shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental heaith 
care, youth and family services, leader- 


‘ship development, and more; and. 


(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through: policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice. of poor sone Ge designing 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, cali (510) 


649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- | 


ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 


suffered by Labrinina 
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areas it functions as a normal union; often, 
it is a vehicle for the party’s brutal bully- 
boys, who it uses to intimidate opponents. 
Amnesty International reports that 102 
of Noticias’s 130 employees belonged to 
CROC, but their relationship with the 
union had been strained, and CROC lead- 


ership called a strike “against the express — 


wishes of the Noticias workforce.” The 
Ruiz administration ordered it to stop 


_ publishing. Thirty-one workers decided to 


defend the office, where they were barri- 
caded in for days and not permitted visi- 
tors, or even food and water. 

Facing a news blockade in Oaxaca, the 
journalists hit the phones. From inside the 
reporter Cesar 
Morales got on the air in Fresno, California. 
He was interviewed by Rufino Dominguez, 
a Frente coordinator, and journalist 
Eduardo Stanley, cohosts of a bilingual pro- 


gram for Mixtec migrants on community 


radio station KFCF. Morales described. “an 
assault by more than a hundred plain- 
clothes police, and thugs brought in to beat 
us.” He called for help, and letters and 
faxes from California deluged Oaxaca. 

In this case, binational pressure was 
not enough. The PRI eventually evicted 
the journalists and closed the paper’s 
offices. Noticias is still distributed in 
Oaxaca, but it is written, edited, and print- 
ed elsewhere. Nevertheless, Oaxacans in 
California had developed a new ability to 
use media in their binational campaigns. 

CROSS-BORDER SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


Oaxacans abroad don’t just protest con- 
Chore at home. The Frente defends worker 
rights in California fields, has convinced 
the state’s courts to provide indigenous lan- 
guage interpreters, and helps keep alive the 


‘traditions that are the cultural glue binding 


together Mixtec, Zapotec, dequs and 
Chatino communities. 


_ The Frente was, in fact, founded 3 in- 
California. Leaders like Dominguez have a_ 
_long history organizing strikes and other 


movements in Mexico. When they arrived 
in California in 1987, they started the group 
with meetings in the San Joaquin Valley, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego. At first it was 
called the Mixtec/Zapotec Binational Front, 
because organizers wanted to unite Mixtec 
and Zapotec immigrants, two of the a 
indigenous groups in Oaxaca. 


Soon it had to change its name. Triquis | 


and other indigenous Oaxacans wanted to 
participate, so the organization became the 
Indigenous Oaxacan Binational Front. Then 


_ Purepechas from Michoacan and indige- 


nous people from other Mexican states also 
joined, and it became the Binational Front 
of Indigenous Organizations. Through all 
the changes, its binational character has 
only grown stronger. 

-. Oaxacans have formed many other 


- organizations during their long migration 


through Mexico and the United States. 


Most of these organizations are composed 


of members from.a single town. The Frente 


is different and more political, in that it 


unites people speaking different languages, 
from different indigenous groups, in order 


‘to promote community and workplace 


struggles for social justice. 

Racism against indigenous people in 
Mexico required them to develop a histo- 
ry of community resistance, and to fight 
for their own cultural identity. Centolia 
Maldonado, one of the Frente’s leaders in 


‘Oaxaca, recalls her bitter experience as a 


migrant in northern Mexico. “They called 
us ‘Oaxaquitas’ — Indians,” she remem- 
bers. “The people from the north were 


always valued more. There is terrible dis- 


crimination when people migrate.” — 

In 1992, the Frente used the 500-year 
anniversary of the arrival of Columbus in 
the Americas to dramatize its call for 


Oaxaca’s Dangerous Teachers 


- indigenous rights. Dominguez denounced 


“people who say that Christopher 
Columbus was welcomed when he came. 
They never talk about the massacres or the 
genocide that occurred in our villages, on 


the whole of the American continent. We 


wanted to tell the other side of the story. 
That: was the object of the. Frente 
Mixteco/Zapoteco Binacional: to dismantle 
the old stereotype, to march, to protest.” 
The Frente’s. response to the Zapatista 
uprising on January 1, 1994, strengthened 
its commitment to cross-border action. The 
Frente pressured the Mexican government 
to refrain from using massive military 
force in Chiapas. From Fresno, California, 
across the border to Baja California and 


‘Oaxaca, Frente activists went on hunger 


strikes and demonstrated in front of con- 


sulates and government offices. That 


action, Dominguez says, “helped us realize 


* that when there’s movement in Oaxaca, 


there’s got to be movement in the United 
States to make an ee on the 
Mexican government.” 

The Frente uses an indigenous institu- 
tion called the tequip to organize indige- 
nous migrants. In Oaxaca, “we must par- 
ticipate in collective work to support our 
community,” Dominguez explains. “That 


understanding of mutual assistance makes 


it easier for us to organize.” Part of this 
culture is also participatory democracy, 


with roots in indigenous village life. The. 


frente’s binational assemblies discuss its 


‘bylaws and political positions in detail. 


The organization’s political platform 
also maintains a focus on the problems 


faced by transnational communities. It: 


condemns the U.S. proposal for new guest 
worker programs, arguing that they treat 
migrants only as temporary workers, 


rather than as people belonging to, and 


creating community. Instead, the Frente 
calls for legalizing undocumented 
migrants in the United States. 

It also demands that the Mexican gov- 


ernment fulfill the right of Mexican citi- » 


zens living in the United States to vote in 
their country’s elections. The Fox.admin- 
istration agreed to create a system to han- 
dle those votes in the 2006 election, but 
there were so many restrictions that only 
about 40,000 of the estimated 12 million 
Mexican citizens in the United States 
were able to cast ballots. 
ATTACKS ON HUMAN RIGHTS ESCALATE 
DURING AN ELECTION YEAR 

In the late 1990s, the Frente in Oaxaca 
began an alliance with the PRD. 
Dominguez explains, “Mexican electoral 
laws don’t permit a social organization to 


run independent candidates, so we have to» 


make an alliance. Within the PRD there 
are divisions and internal problems, but 
it’s all we have.” Within this alliance, the 
Frente keeps its independence. “We 
should have a relationship with political 
parties without losing our identity and 


‘being dependent on politicians,” he says. 
Gutierrez himself was elected to the 


state chamber of deputies on the Party’s 
ticket in 2000. “We joined because we felt 
strongly about their fight for justice for all 
people in our state. I became the first elect- 
ed official to go against the PRI in our 
region.” Although Gutierrez and his allies 


‘fought for legislation protecting migrants 
- and indigenous cultural rights, the legisla- 


ture’s PRI majority killed their proposals. 
He served one two-year term — Mexican 
electoral law forbids reelection. 

In the recent presidential campaign, the 
Frente supported the PRD candidate, for- 
mer Mexico City mayor Andres Manuel 
Lopez Obrador. Frente activist Leoncio 


Vasquez said the country faced a clear 


choice in political direction. 


- “Lopez Obrador declared openly that : 


he’d put poor people first,” Vasquez 
explained. “He’s against corruption and 


corporations who violate workers’ and 
human rights.” Raising rural income was 


the centerpiece of Lopez Obrador’s pro- 
-posals on migration. He was particularly 


critical of President Fox’s support for the 
Bush guest worker proposal. 


During the campaign, attacks on 


human rights in Oaxaca escalated. On 
May 19, Moises Cruz Sanchez, a PRD 
activist in the Mixtec town of San Juan 
Mixtepec, was gunned down in front of 
his wife and children as he left a local 
restaurant. The two gunmen fled, and 
police couldn’t seem to find them. 

That month in Fresno, the Frente orga- 
nized protests against a planned visit by 
Governor Ruiz to California. Response to 
the protests revealed increasing coopera- 
tion between U.S. and Mexican authori- 
ties. After receiving a copy of a letter sent 
to the Mexican consulate to protest Ruiz’s 


“visit, Detective Dean Williamson of the 


Fresno Police paid a surprise visit to the 
Frente’s office on Tulare Street. “It’s an 
official procedure,” said Williamson, “in 
which we’re trying to clarify possible 
threats affecting public security.” 

Then violence escalated again in 
Oaxaca. In early May, the state’s teachers 
struck for higher salaries and an end to 
human rights violations. Thousands of 
teachers occupied the main square in the 
‘state capital. Over 120,000 Oaxaca resi- 
dents joined them in the largest ee in 
the state’s history. 

On June 11, Ruiz prod business 
owners he would use a heavy hand to put 
‘down the protest. At four in the morning on 
June 14, helicopters began hovering over 
the tents of the sleeping teachers. As par- 
ents woke their children, billowing clouds 
of tear gas filled the cobblestone streets. 

Hundreds of police charged in. Within 


minutes, scores were beaten, and one preg- 


ant woman miscarried. But Ruiz underes- 
timated the teachers. They retook the square 
at the end of the day; and the following 
morning, 300,000 people marched through 
Oaxaca demanding Ruiz’s resignation. 


In the following weeks, teachers and 


other groups calling for Ruiz’s removal 
formed the Oaxaca Popular Peoples’ 
Assembly: (APPO). Doctors and nurses 
joined, shutting down clinics. In a desper- 
ate reaction, violence against protesters 
increased. A state university employee 
was killed in the street, and then the hus- 
band of a striking teacher, Jose Jimenez 
Colmanares, was gunned down during a 
protest march. 

Pistoleros shot protesters guarding the 
transmitter for the Channel 9 radio station, 
after it had been occupied by demonstrators 


St. Mary’s Center 
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soup kitchen down to make room for park- 
ing, but-the senior lunches will be held in 
the gymnasium.: The remodeling will cost 
$1.5 million dollars that needs to be raised 
by the end of December. 

Johnson’s vision of the future of St. 
Mary’s Center is working to meet both 
the needs of low-income clients and the 
need for legislation to reduce poverty. 


lenging to all the nonprofit agencies serv- 
ing low-income people is a growing 
demand just to. maintain their service- 
ee in the economic climate that 
we’re experiencing. There has to be 
increased service-delivery for a growing 
population. It has to happen. What we’d 
like to do is reduce the need. But we’re at 
the bottom, trying to serve the need. So 
we’re working both ends of it. And that’s 
why it’s a special privilege to hold our 
October 17 event, observing the 
International Day to Eradicate Poverty.” 

A client, Darlene Thomas, testifies: 


offices will be upstairs. They will tear the 


Johnson says, “I think what’s chal- - 


. ing number of people, and housing for 


often met by the same people. 


and used to broadcast news of the’ uprising. 
Gunmen also fired bullets at two reporters 
from Noticias, which recently opened 
another editorial office in the capital. 
Indigenous communities, including . 
FIOB, have been heavily involved in - 
APPO. In the Mixteca, protesters occu- 
pied the Huajuapan de Leon City Hall. 
Ruiz issued arrest orders-for 50 leaders, . 
including three FIOB statewide officials. 
On July 2, Mexicans went to the polls. 
The results gave a microscopic 200,000- 


_ vote majority.to PAN candidate Felipe > 


Calderon. Demands for a recount and 


-accusations of fraud-were immediate. 


A million people rallied in Mexico 
City’s main square on July 16, and-two 
million on July 30, to demand a recount. 
The PRD and its candidate refused to 
accept the results without one, as they did 
in 1988, when it appeared that fraud 
robbed leftist candidate Cuauhtemoc 
Cardenas of victory. 

Pointing to attacks on striking steel 
workers in Michoacan and Sonora, the 
police assault on Federal deputies and the 
stationing of tanks outside the Mexican 
Congress, and the raging conflict in 
Oaxaca, Dominguez says, “Mexico is 
approaching a situation of ungovernabili- . 
ty, which is spreading to all parts of the 
country. A tiny group is trying to hold 
onto power by increasingly violent and 
illegal means.” 

Despite the demands of thousands of © 
people encamped for weeks in downtown 
Mexico City, and continued rallies in the 
zocalo, Mexican election authorities refused 
to make a complete recount, and certified 
Calderon as Mexico’s next president. 
Nevertheless, millions of Mexicans see a 
clear difference in political direction 
between the party and the social forces that 
support it, and the current political estab- 
lishment. More importantly, they are chal- 
lenging the lack of human rights that keeps 
that establishment in power. The Frente is 
an important part of that movement. 

“Indigenous people are always'on the 
bottom in Oaxaca,” Vasquez says. “The 
rich use their economic resources to main- 
tain a government that puts them first. Big. 
corporations control what’s going on in 
Mexico, and those who criticize the govern- 


‘ment get harassed constantly, with arbitrary 


arrest and even assassination. That’s one of 
the reasons why people from our communi- 
ties have been forced to leave to find a 
means of survival elsewhere.” 


See David Bacon’s Photographs and 


Stories at http://dbacon.igc.org. 


“They improved my life because now I’ve 
learned to get along better with people. I 
can cope with different situations. I was 
homeless for awhile. I sure did not like the 
shelter. They found me a home. They gave 
me food and stuff to help me make it 
through. Spiritually, I can thank God for 
having a place to stay.” Another client, 
Herbert Turner, witnessed to the fact that 
he gets almost all he needs at the center. 
As Carol Johnson writes: “Budget 
cuts burden those least able to absorb the 
costs. While a war rages, housing costs 
soar and public schools falter, we are 
aware that most homeless men are veter- 
ans. The achievement gap is already visi- 
ble when kids enter kindergarten, the 
cost of healthcare is bankrupting a grow- 


extremely low-income people is nonexis-_ 
tent. Exercising our democracy and 
working in collaboration on issues of jus- 
tice continues to be a priority.” 

Social justice continues to be an issue 
at St. Mary’s Center, both for those in 
dire need, and for those seeking to 
address the root causes of poverty. At St. 
Mary’s Center, these two challenges are 


aa 
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responsibly to remedy it. 

Like Dreyfus, the victims of homeless- 
ness have been sentenced to exile on the 
streets and alleys of America, a kind: of 
Devil’s Island of the soul that too often 


results in illness, disease, suffering and ~ 


premature death on the streets. 

To further exacerbate the misery of life 
on the streets, poor people have been false- 
ly blamed for living dysfunctional lives that 
caused their own homelessness. City gov- 
ernments across the land have criminalized 
homeless people for sleeping outdoors, 
begging for help, and sitting on sidewalks: ~ 

The new study by WRAP, Without 
Housing, could readily be retitled, 
“J’Accuse! How Decades of Federal 


‘ Housing Cutbacks Created Massive 


Homelessness in the U.S.” 

The WRAP report lifts the burden of 
blame off the backs of our nation’s unshel- 
tered victims, and instead lays the blame for 
the disastrous rise of homelessness on the 
front steps of the White House and other 
federal agencies that have slashed housing 
and lifeline welfare programs. 


In the 1980s, Ronald Reagan redefined — 


the role of government by giving large tax 
cuts to the rich and enormous increases in 


military spending, while also slashing fed- . 


eral housing and welfare programs. 
Reagan’s slash-and-burn approach to 
housing and welfare resulted in a cata- 


' strophic rise in homelessness in the 1980s; — 


a national calamity that has worsened every © 
year since, as both Republicans and 

Democrats, with only small differences, 

have embraced the basic Reagan philoso- 

phy of gutting housing and welfare, while 

giving greater federal welfare payoffs to 

wealthy homeowners, corporations and fab- 

ulously wealthy military contractors. 

The WRAP report points out that in 
1978, before Reagan took office, the 
annual budget for the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
was $83 billion. In 1983, during the mid- 
dle of Reagan’s first term, the HUD bud- 
get had been recklessly slashed to only 
$18 billion. The nation has never recov- 
ered from this deliberately manufactured 
crisis in affordable housing. 

Due to the immediate growth in home- 
lessness triggered by these cutbacks, 
Congress passed the Stewart B. 
McKinney Act in 1987, providing a paltry 
$880 million in annual homeless assis- 
tance, an amount so small that it could 
never in a thousand years offset the mas- 
sive damage caused by Reagan’s gutting 
of the HUD budget. Since 1987, 
McKinney homeless funding has never 
risen above $1.4 billion annually. 

The Without Housing report states: 
“Our conclusion is that the national crisis - 
of mass homelessness cannot and will not 
be resolved without a recommitment by 
the federal government to fully fund legit- 
imate housing programs. No matter how 
many hundreds of plans that communities 
are required to write, filling a $54 billion 
hole in affordable housing with $1.4 bil- 


lion in homeless assistance funding is an 


exercise in futility that can never be com- 
pensated for by any amount of local coor- 
dination or consolidation.” 

Using carefully analyzed statistics and 
eye-opening charts to track the federal 
government’s spending on housing for the 
past 25 years, the report shows that steep 
cuts to the HUD budget run exactly paral- 
lel to the sharp increase in homelessness. 

To make matters worse, the federal gov- 


ernment provides large subsidies for. 


wealthy homeowners that utterly dwarf the 
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Artist Art Hazelwood created this chart for WRAP to show how federal housing cutbacks created a massive rise in homelessness. 


pittance provided to subsidize low-income 
housing. The WRAP report shows that in 
2005, homeowner subsidies in the form of 
mortgage interest tax deductions totaled 
over $133 billion, while HUD spending on 
affordable housing was only $31 billion — 
a gap of more than $91 billion. 

Western Regional Advocacy Project is a 
coalition of six homeless organizations on 
the West Coast. WRAP members include 
Building Opportunities for Self Sufficiency 
in Berkeley, the Coalition on Homelessness 


- in San Francisco, Street Spirit in Oakland, 


the Los Angeles Community Action 
Network, Real Change in Seattle, and 
Sisters of the Road in Portland. 

The mission of WRAP was spearhead- 
ed by Paul Boden, who was the director of 
the San Francisco-based Coalition on 
Homelessness for 17 years, from 1988 to 
2005. Boden had worked tirelessly as an 
organizer with the Coalition to defend the 
human rights of homeless people. During 
his years of local organizing, he found 


_ that what was missing was a powerful 


voice from the grassroots that could influ- 
ence policymakers in Washington, D.C. 

In an interview, Boden said, “There are 
many groups like the Coalition on 
Homelessness that are doing amazing, 
incredible social-justice work in local com- 
munities. That is what’s not being heard or 
talked about or respected in Washington, 
D.C. The only way we are going to get it 
respected in D.C. is by coming together 
amongst ourselves and creating our own 
voice. WRAP is trying to bring a powerful 
voice at a national level to the incredible 
work that the local groups are doing.” 

A COLLECTIVE DECEPTION 
_ The WRAP report calls.it a “collective 
deception” when politicians and the media 
blame individual dysfunction for creating 


. homelessness while refusing to acknowl- 


edge the central role of catastrophic cut- 
backs in federal housing. 
Boden said, “I kept hearing — and 


probably had chanted myself a hundred © 


times — that ‘America has gotten out of 
the housing business.’ They haven’t at all! 
If anything, the nation’s commitment to 
housing has increased. But what they did 
in the early ‘80s was they dramatically 


shifted the focus of who receives the 


lion’s share of housing subsidies. They 
switched it to mortgage companies, 
national realtors’ association members, 


and wealthier households.” 

When housing grows increasingly unaf- 
fordable for low-income people, then near- 
ly any personal problems — divorce, low- 


_ wage jobs, welfare cuts, job loss, health 


problems, mental disability or substance 
abuse — can result in homelessness. Yet 
the approach of federal and local govern- 
ments has been to provide small grants to 
nonprofit agencies in a misguided attempt 
to fix this systemic crisis in affordable 


-housing by “fixing” the individual who has 


fallen through the gaps in the safety net. 
THE SHELL GAME _ 
Over.the past 25 years, city, state and 
federal officials have held countless meet- 
ings that defined and redefined different 
subsections of the homeless population 
that nonprofits would be funded to serve. 
Each new planning body created a new 
plan that would prioritize a different 
group, whether homeless families, veter- 


‘ans, the dual-diagnosed, or, under the 


Bush administration’s Chronic Homeless 
Initiative, the “chronically homeless.” 
_ Boden said, “The Chronic Homeless 


_ Initiative is just the latest policy flavor of 


picking one subsection of the homeless 
population and saying, “That’s our people. 
That’s our priority.’ Over 25 years, we’ve 
seen it shift from focusing on the dual diag- 


~ nosed, then to families for a quick minute, 
~ to youth for a hot second, to veterans and 


then to the chronically homeless. It’s just a 
shell game. And it hurts people because 


_ programs get created when their subsection 
is the policy flavor of the month, and they 


start serving and become part of people’s 
lives. Then, when they’re no longer in 
favor, and another subsection has been pri- 
oritized, the programs close down.” 

All these efforts were largely futile 
because the shortfall in housing is an 
unbridgeable chasm that none of the gov- 
ernmental plans seriously addressed. 


“Yes, there are homeless people with © 


mental health issues, there are homeless 
people. who are alcoholics,” Boden said. 


“It’s not a fun day out there, so there is © 
certainly a high level of depression within 


the homeless community. But that is not 
what created ali this homelessness. No 
matter what else a person has going on in 
their life, until they have a home, they’re 
homeless. So when you look at homeless- 
ness — being without a home — we say 
create the fucking homes!” 


BUILDING BOMBS, NOT HOMES 
Even as HUD cuts Section 8 programs 
and dismantles public housing, the United - 
States spends more on the military than any 


- other country — nearly $500 billion. 


Boden said, “It was ironic to read on the 
global security website that we can blow up 
the 50 largest cities in the world, at a given 
moment’s notice, without reloading. So our 
shores are pretty safe from being invaded . 


‘by an enemy country, and I don’t quite see . 


the fixation to spend money on a bigger, 
better stockpile of weapons. It’s a very 
expensive, insatiable appetite, and I just 
think that people need to know that a few 
less weapons, and we would have the fund- 
ing we need to create housing for every- 


~ body who lives in this country.” 


Without Housing demonstrates that 
very small cuts in military programs could 


-alleviate homelessness. “The U.S. govern- 


ment plans to spend more money on one 
destroyer than it spent on all capital 
expenses for public housing; more on ten - 
F-22 fighters than on all 2005 operating 
expenses for public housing; and twice as 
much. on a single submarine than on all 
McKinney- Vento homeless assistance.” 


*“J’ ACCUSE!”’ 
In the case of Dreyfus, French officials 


_ carried out a cover-up for years, until 


Zola’s blistering indictment exonerated 
the innocent Dreyfus and accused the high 
military officials guilty of both the crimes 
and the cover-up. 

In the case of homeless nee ane. 
U.S. government officials continue to” 
cover up the crimes they have committed 


_ in purposely slashing affordable housing 


programs, ‘knowing that this would reduce 
the poorest, sickest, and most disabled cit- 


- izens to homelessness. 


It is time to lift the blame for home- 


_Jessness off the backs of the poorest and 


most disabled citizens. Those who want to 
lay the blame for this national disgrace 
where it really belongs could march 


through the doors of the White House, 


and into the offices of Congressional rep- 
OAS Ue and simply say: “J’Accuse!”” 


Western Renaual Advocacy Project 
2940 16th Street, Suite 200- Ds 


San Francisco, CA 94103 
E-mail: wrap@wraphome.org | 
Website: www.wraphome.org . 


